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ERICH BECHER: IN MEMORIAM" 


HE beginning of the current year registered a heavy 

loss to the thought life of Germany—indeed, one may 
say to the thought life of our contemporary world. When 
Erich Becher, not yet forty-seven years of age, closed his 
eyes on the fifth of January, he was mourned not alone by 
his brothers and sisters (who constituted for him the family 
whose head he was), and not alone by a circle of personal 
friends, but likewise by the larger group who had known 
him and by the still more numerous one composed of those 
who had derived much of permanent value from his writ- 
ings. 

In November, 1928, at the last meeting which he per- 
sonally conducted of his philosophical-psychological col- 
loquium in the University of Munich, Becher had one of 
its members read an essay which he himself had prepared 
in commemoration of Friedrich Albert Lange, whose birth 
had occurred a hundred years previously.” In this essay, 
which was doubtless his last work, Becher quoted from a 
letter which Lange had written to his wife from Tubingen, 
where he had undergone an operation. The passage quoted 
was the one in which Lange states that he had again read 


1 Translated from the German by Alma deVries Schaub. 

2 This essay, which was never completed, has been incorporated in a vol- 
ume edited by Becher’s sister and containing a previously unpublished work 
of Becher’s entitled Deutsche Philosophen: Lebensgang und Lehrgebaéude von 
Kant, Schelling, Fechner, Lotse, Erdmann, Mach, Stumpf, Baumker, Eucken, 
Siegfried Becher, along with a paper on “Uber die Philosophie der Gegenwart” 
and an introduction entitled “Erich Bechers Entwicklung und Stellung in der 
Philosophie der Gegenwart,” both from the pen of Aloys Fischer. 
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Schiller’s Die Kiiststler, of which he was peculiarly fond, 

and, in premonition of his own death, adds that he could 
not help referring to himself, to some extent, those verses 
which tell of the mature individual who, resigned to his fate 
and drawing comfort and strength from the realm of ideals, 
calmly meets death. Some of those who were present when 
Becher’s essay was read may have had the same experience 
as the present writer, who could not escape an uncanny feel- 
ing and the query which, though repulsed, nevertheless 
recurred, whether the writer of the essay, who sat com- 
posedly beside the reader, did not to some degree refer to 
himself the verses of Schiller and the passage from Lange. 
Yet, even though he may have suspected the lurking danger, 
Becher doubtless did not believe that his gall trouble and 
the accompanying heart disease could so rapidly end his 
career; it was precisely at a time when he again felt im- 
proved that death unexpectedly tore him from life and 
creativity. 

E. Becher was born into a teacher’s family of consider- 
able size, and in this environment he enjoyed a happy youth 
and careful rearing. His scientific advancement was un- 
commonly rapid. As the pupil of B. Erdman he acquired 
teaching privileges in Bonn at the age of twenty-four; at 
twenty-seven, he was called to Miinster as ordentlicher 
Professor, and at thirty-four, to Munich, in the same ca- 
pacity.® 

E. Becher’s scientific personality seems to me to have 
been characterized by three strong features seldom com- 
bined in a single individual. In the first place, he mani- 
fested scientific and critical rigor and objectivity along with 
keenness of imagination and synthetic power; then, a 
breadth of interest comprehending all fields of philosophy, 


3 For the details concerning his life, see his autobiography in Die deutsche 
Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen (1921). 
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and an amazing wealth of accurate and technical knowledge 
of the separate disciplines, especially of the natural sciences ; 
and thirdly, the art of clear and simple exposition, which, 
despite, or perhaps just because of, the avoidance of un- 
necessary technical terms, never impressed one as inexact, 
and despite the absence of rhetorical adornment never 
seemed dull. 

In the case of Becher, the human and the scientific per- 
sonalities were of a similar cast. The objectivity, clarity, 
and admirable straightforwardness of the scientist were 
characteristic also of the man. Especially prominent in the 
latter was a cordiality which ever made itself felt in spite 
of a high degree of reticence, a cordiality which made him 
so loveable, and which had its source in that love of man- 
kind which came to expression also in his philosophical 
view of the world. His personality seems to have re- 
sembled closely that of Fechner, of whom one is reminded 
also by Becher’s combination of specialized scientific knowl- 
edge and research with an interest in metaphysics and a 
striving for a Weltanschauung. 

The extent of his literary production during the only 
slightly more than two decades available to him therefor, 
is extraordinary, the list of his publications comprising no 
less than sixty-three items, among which are to be found 
large independent treatises relating to almost all the phil- 
osophical disciplines. We would single out for mention 
especially Gehirn und Seele, which appeared in 1911 in the 
collection “Die Psychologie in Einseldarstellungen,” and is 
still recognized as one of the best monographs on the sub- 
ject; Naturphilosophie, published in 1914 in the co-opera- 
tive work “Kultur der Gegenwart”; Weltgebiude, Welt- 


— entwicklung, Ein Bild der unbelebten Natur (1924); Die 


fremddienliche Zweckmiiszigkeit der Pflansengallen und dic 
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Hypothese eines iiberindividuell Seelischen (1917) ; Geistes- 
wissenschaften und Naturwissenschaften. Untersuchungen 
sur Theorie und Einteilung der Realwissenschaften (1921) ; 
and finally his last great and his most mature book, Ein- 
fithrung in die Philosophie (1926). 

Let us now attempt to give with the severest brevity 
an account of the leading ideas of his philosophical system. 

Becher was a representative of a critical realism which 
he had already defended in his Habilitationsschrift* and 
which he subsequently grounded ever more firmly. He con- 
tended that knowledge based exclusively on verifiable judg- 
ments is unattainable in the sciences of the real. To carry 
on investigations in such sciences we must make two un- 
demonstrable presuppositions, namely, that memory permits 
of judgments concerning the past (confidence in memory) 
and that, although we generally experience only regularities 
of occurrence, all occurrences take place, and will continue 
to do so, in conformity with law. Both presuppositions, 
although not demonstrably valid, are nevertheless extremely 
probable, and of approved worth; to them our sciences of 
the real, in the last analysis, owe their successes, greatest 
among which are predictions of coming events and effects. 
Without these presuppositions no epistemologically oriented 
science can proceed; even epistemological idealism cannot 
dispense with them. Once we make them, however, we 
are led to the acceptance of a real external world, as is 
necessary for a satisfactory explanation of the fact of sense 
perceptions. Thus also we can most simply account for the 
correspondence between the perceptions experienced by dif- 
ferent individuals under similar conditions, as also the cor- 
respondence between such perceptions and the predictions 
inferred and calculated by science. From the presupposi- 
tion that events proceed according to laws, moreover, we 


4 Philosophische Voraussetsungen der exacten Naturwissenschaften, 1907. 
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may derive the most basic principle of natural science, that 
of causality; the causal connection represents the special 
case of law in the order of succession. As to the inner 
connection between cause and effect we can, to be sure, 
affirm nothing. But how far in general do we have a knowl- 
edge concerning that external world which, in agreement 
with the natural human attitude, the philosopher may, and 
for good reasons should, accept? The qualitative features 
of our sense perceptions (colors, tones, smells, tastes) may 
not be predicated of external objects, though we must as- 
sume that the latter have characteristics corresponding to 
them. No more are we justified in ascribing the spatial 
features of perceptions to the objects of the external world. 
Here again we must assume that the latter have a nature 
corresponding to the intuitional spatial features and rela- 
tions perceived, inferred and calculated by us, yet the cor- 
responding traits in question may be of an unintuitable 
sort, as is required by the theory of relativity and by other 
recent researches in theoretical physics. As to temporal 
characteristics and relations, on the other hand, Becher 
is of a different conviction; these he feels compelled to 
ascribe to the external order in itself. For, he holds, if we 
are to retain the presupposition that the world is law-abid- 
ing, we cannot escape assuming temporal occurrences in the 
external world that account for the indubitable fact that our 
sense perceptions succeed one another in time. Further- 
more, the external world in itself must possess the mzcri- 
cal relations which we discover in, and infer from, our 
sense perceptions. 

Thus, for Becher’s critical realism only the numerical 
and temporal features and relations of perception are taken 
to be objective; the traits of the external order that cor- 
respond to the qualitative and spatial features of the ex- 
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perience vouchsafed to us in sense perception and purified 
by thought are, whether qualitative or unintuitably quanti- 
tative, of an unknown sort. This conclusion is in essential 
harmony with the physical realism springing from physical 
investigation, especially if we take into the reckoning the 
mathematicizing tendencies in recent theoretical physics.’ 
Becher’s world-view, moreover, approximates that of 
physics also in that it seems to him that the world may 
most appropriately be regarded as a vast complex of forces 
which are related to one another in mathematically specifi- 
able ways and which bring it about that later events proceed 
from those that precede them. As to the essential nature 
of the forces in question, we are, of course, ignorant. The 
query regarding the essential nature of the external world 
in itself is not one that may be answered by the natural 
sciences ; for them the essential nature of their objects must 
remain an open question. 

Metaphysics, however, has the right and the duty to in- 
quire as to the material of which the world is built. Becher 
affirms the possibility and the justification of metaphysics 
as the doctrine of reality as a whole. The metaphysical 
needs of man may not be permanently suppressed. Were 
philosophy to limit itself to mere epistemology, it would 
seek shelter in unscientific wildernesses. But science need 
not refrain from a consideration of ultimate problems; 
only, it must not seek to solve them speculatively, but, taking 
its departure from the totality of scientific experience and 
continually subjecting itself to the guidance and control of 
the latter, it must venture the attempt to develop a compre- 
hensive view of reality as a whole in the objective and 
critical spirit alone worthy of a science. Such an attempt, 

5In respect to the question of time, to be sure, the relativity theory goes 


further than Becher’s critical realism. This is a point to which we shall pres- 
ently recur. 
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to be sure, will carry it beyond experience, for it must 
hypothetically fill in the gaps which the latter ever mani- 
fests. Hence the resulting world-view can never lay claim 
to more than probability. Nevertheless, philosophy may not 
withdraw from the responsibility of arriving at a world- 
view that is scientifically founded and is of the highest at- 
tainable degree of probability. Such an inductive meta- 
physics must take account of physical no less than of psychi- 
cal reality, so that its initial as well as its culminating prob- 
lem will be the question as to the relation of body and mind. 
Herein we find the central problem of metaphysics as a 
whole. In ourselves the two worlds of the physical and 
the psychical are united. Becher approached the mind- 
body problem, in his early period, from the standpoint of 
Fechner’s double-aspect theory. His philosophical devel- 
opment fell within the age when the hypothesis of parallel- 
ism was dominant. It is, therefore, evidence of his will 
to objectivity and to an outlook dictated so far as possible 
by the object, that he abandoned the parallelistic hypothesis 
and recurred to that of interaction. According to the hypo- 
thesis of so-called ‘“‘partial parallelism,’ the series of cere- 
bral events is paralleled by one of a psychical sort. But 
the causal principle forbids that the series of psychical 
processes, any more than that of material events, should 
suddenly spring into existence or cease to be. Hence partial 
parallelism tends to become universal parallelism, the most 
consistent development of which is to be found in Fechner’s 
double-aspect theory. In Fechner’s view, the innermost 
nature of reality is psychical; only when regarded from 
without does this appear to us as material. According to 
this hypothesis, a joy, a judgment, or a perception of pat- 
tern, when regarded from without, must appear as a cere- 
bral process and must at bottom be identical therewith. 
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Such a thesis may not be carried through. On the other 
hand, it is possible so to frame the doctrine of interaction 
as to nullify the objections that have been urged against it. 
The supposition, to which experience readily leads, that all 
conscious events are inseparable from neural processes may 
be fully satisfied by the hypothesis that causes and effects 
alike are “double,” that every cerebral process has a physi- 
cal and a psychical effect, and, similarly, every psychical 
process has a psychical and a physical effect; conversely, 
that every cerebral process (except the first excitation 
through an incoming stimulus ) and every conscious process 
(except the sensation resulting from the incoming  stim- 
ulus) has a twofold, namely a physical and a psychical, 
cause. The objection that the hypothesis of an action of the 
psychical upon the physical violates the law of the conser- 
vation of energy can be met by the supposition that the 
role played by the former in respect to nervous changes 
in the cerebrum is solely directive in character. Becher’s 
thought at this point is very like that of Driesch, namely 
that the entelechy is not creative of energy but performs 
an ordering and guiding function. 

The conscious field obviously does not exhaust psychical 
reality. As early as in his Gehirn und Seele Becher set forth 
at length the inadequacies of a physiological theory of mem- 
ory. To identify memory traces with physical residua of 
previous experience connected in ways set forth by the hy- 
pothesis of association, involves one in a tissue of contra- 
dictory and unworkable hypotheses.° These difficulties may 
be escaped if one makes the more natural assumption that 
the contents of memory represent a psychical possession 
which is no longer experienced, that is, which is wncon- 
scious. Thus Becher comes to his psychistic hypothesis 


6 Lindworsky’s recent hypothesis of resonance likewise offers no satisfac- 
tory solution. 
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of memory. Not alone memory but also the progression of 
thought points toward the supposition of a psychical reality 
that is unconscious.‘ Here also Becher closely approaches 
the doctrine of Driesch that we can do nothing consciously, 
that even thinking proceeds unconsciously. Thus, even if 
we take no account of the psychology of the unconscious 
in the more restricted sense of Freud, Adler and Jung, we © 
cannot avoid the supposition of an unconscious psychical 
life. The latter seems to be the “broad and perduring basis 
of consciousness.” 

The functioning of an unconscious psychical factor, 
moreover, must obviously be acknowledged also in the case 
of the organism. Becher, like Driesch, is a psychovitalist 
—indeed, he goes beyond the latter in that he ascribes the 
purposiveness of the organism to the influence of an un- 
conscious psychical reality, whereas Driesch, in the en- 
deavor to avoid psychological categories in biology, speaks 
only of wholeness and of factors that create wholeness. 
Furthermore, while Driesch bases his vitalism primarily on 
a refutation of the machine theory of the living organism, 
Becher attaches the greatest weight to proof of the in- 
adequacies of the mechanistic and casualistic theories of 
evolution, in particular, the Darwinian hypothesis of natur- 
al selection. 

These theories, however, which, constructed to account 
for self- and species-subserving purposiveness, conceive 
of evolution as a process from below upwards, fail utterly 
when confronted by those natural phenomena which Becher 


™More recently Becher has criticized the physiological hypothesis of 
Gestalt psychology with the same thoroughness as he did the physiological 
hypothesis of associationism. Whether or in how far the so-called physical 
configurations, which are really physical conditions of equilibrium, can con- 
tribute to the explanation of perceptual configurations, may be determined only 
by attempts to utilize the doctrine in the concrete; as yet, at any rate, this 
confronts one with insuperable obstacles. That the doctrine makes a contribu- 
tion to the understanding of thought may not be conceded. 
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termed fremddienlich and described by reference to the 
peculiarly illuminating example of plant galls, phenomena 
to whose investigation he directed at once the loving devo- 
tion of an observer of nature to his object and the great 
breadth of his philosophic vision. In truth, the care which 
hosts exercise in the plant world in relation to their guests 
is almost touching in its character; they provide those who 
in the traditional view are paracites with food, habitation, 
protection and, at the appropriate time, with freedom. This 
relation is so manifestly purposive that one cannot reject 
forthwith Becher’s hypothesis that there is here operative 
a directive psychical principle of an over-individual sort. 
These hypotheses of a psychical reality that is over-indi- 
vidual and of the operation of an unconscious intelligence 
find support also in remarkable resemblances, both struc- 
tural and functional, which are to be found among species 
widely distant in evolutionary history, as well as in numer- 
ous puzzling capacities of instinct, which, so to speak, has 
definite knowledge extending beyond the individual. The 
hypothesis may likewise be utilized for the explanation of 
the evolution of species in general. 

One may say that up to this point Becher’s metaphysics 
maintains a very close connection with experience. The 
three fundamental hypotheses of an unconscious psychical, 
an over-individual psychical, and the directive rdle of the 
psychical are designed simply for purposes of the most 
natural and probable explanation attainable of the matters 
in consideration, given the will and the courage to objec- 
tivity. 

This brings Becher to his last great synthesis. ‘ To 
reach it, only one further step upwards is necessary and 
one step downwards, so to speak, and the hypothesis makes 
of his metaphysics a closed world-view. As to the step 
downwards: We must regard as psychical even the sim- 
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plest units of life, the single-celled organisms, the cells 
from which develop and of which are built the many-celled 
organisms. Does this represent the lowest level of the 
psychical? Does not the thought lie close at hand that the 
constituents also of that world which appears to us as ma- 
terial are likewise psychical? Such a supposition not only 
satisfies the general monistic striving of our knowledge 
impulse but likewise makes a very substantial contribution 
to our understanding of the psychophysical relation. For, 
human thinking has repeatedly been blocked by the impos- 
sibility of imagining that two sorts of reality, toto genere 
different, may interact. To be sure, the recent formulation 
of the causal law has freed us from the supposition that 
cause and effect must be of the same essential nature. 
Even so, the interaction of the material and the psychical 
remains an incomprehensible riddle if we do not make the 
above-mentioned supposition.® The difficulty vanishes, 
however, if we assume that, in spite of all the difference 
that preliminarily justifies a dualistic view of reality, that 
also which appears to us as material is essentially psychical. 
This assumption, moreover, also makes possible a unitary 
and closed world-view if we supplement it with the second 
expansion proposed by Becher, with the step upwards. 

It is not probable that the over-individual psychical, 
which one seems forced to assume, attains to its highest ex- 
pression in its activity within the subhuman realm of or- 
ganisms. An over-individual psychical factor seems to 
manifest itself also within human consciousness, more es- 
pecially in moral and religious experience. 

If, now, we combine this conception of the psychical, 
expanded so as to include both the suborganic and the over- 
individual, with the hypothesis of direction, we come to the 


8The difficulties in the case of parallelism are, to say the least, no less 
formidable. The supposition that two toto genere different sorts of reality 
are related through a parallellism of laws is as unintelligible as can be. 
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following world-view: The world is composed of psychical 

forces; it is an hierarchy of ensouled entities of which the 
higher exercise a directing influence upon the lower, in 
such wise, however, that the independence of the latter is 
maintained. This relative independence of limited indi- 
vidualities makes it possible to understand the inadequacies 
and stupidities, the ateleological and disharmonious fea- 
tures of nature which Becher, in spite of all his emphasis 
on the purposive, does not overlook. Thus his metaphysics 
issues in the final and the most perplexing problem of phil- 
osophy, namely in that of theodicy: how may we reconcile 
the evil and suffering, the meaningless and the contra- 
dictory features which the world indisputably possesses, 
with the supposition that the latter exhibits the operation 
of those spiritual factors without which manifestations of 
meaning and value would remain unintelligible? For 
Becher, events represent a struggle of the spirit in which 
the higher strives to make its way in the face of the lower; 
and in this battle we can and should feel ourselves to be 
allied with the all-encompassing, though not omnipotent, 
over-individual psychical reality. 

“To be sure,” Becher writes,’ “this is only a bold hypo- 
thesis. But an empirical and inductive metaphysics cannot 
answer with more than hypotheses those questions involved 
in a world-view, which reach out far beyond our experience. 
It would be an unwarranted presumption on the part of 
metaphysics if it claimed to give to religious faith the stamp 
of. scientific certainty. But the metaphysician may count 
himself fortunate if, following the lode star of truth and 
never diverging from the difficult path of scrupulous scien- 
tific investigation, he clears the way for the religious con- 
viction that, above erring and warring individuals, there 
reigns, in a directing and uniting capacity, an over-indi- 
9 Einfiihrung in die Philosophie, p. 305. 
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vidual spiritual being who speaks to us in the voice of con- 
science and who plants within our hearts the germ of un- 
selfish love.” 

This forms the bridge to Becher’s practical philosophy, 
which is one of love of mankind. Even as a young scholar 
he had defended the claims of the greatest possible amount 
of happiness against the misconceptions due in Germany 
partly to the English label, Utilitarianism. The structure 
of Becher’s ethical system is similar to that of his theoreti- 
cal philosophy. He takes his departure from the valua- 
tions discoverable within experience, valuations which, how- 
ever divergent, are nevertheless largely in accord. A value 
is defined as that which one rationally enjoys when pos- 
sessing a real knowledge of the object. Only to the con- 
scious psychical, such as joy, elevation, etc., may we ascribe 
immediate value. Personal happiness, that true happiness 
which may endure the light of reason, is unquestionably a 
value. As respects ethical volition, however, reason gives 
the preference to a more comprehensive aim, namely to the 
happiness of all; for the true happiness of others is of no 
less value than that of one’s self. Becher’s ethics thus cul- 
minates in the formula: ‘Every individual has the task 
of furthering the true happiness of all fellow men.” This 
formula receives metaphysical sanction through Becher’s 
theoretical philosophy. Though developed without meta- 
physical presuppositions, the formula is nevertheless rein- 
forced by the fact that a metaphysical consideration of real- 
ity leads to the belief that, when we are guided by the tend- 
ency to augment true happiness, we are in harmony with the 
meaning and the goal of the cosmic process. The rise to 
a higher plane which Becher, in his theoretical metaphysics, 
ascribes to the leading of an over-individual psychical real- 
ity, and which constitutes the presupposition of true hap- 
piness, imposes upon us the obligation to attain a higher 
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development which ever more closely approximates true 
human virtue, that is, caritas sapientis. As concerns both 
the goal and the means of human progress, this view runs 
directly counter to that of Nietzsche, which looks for 
progress to the development of an unrestricted will to 
power. Indeed, Becher very early rejected the exaggerated 
formulations of Nietzsche; brilliant speech did not deceive 
him as to the fact that the theses of the latter were un- 
proven and unprovable. Becher’s ethics, moreover, as little 
as his metaphysics, confines its outlook to the individual. 
It is directed towards the human community; it is social. 
The problems of eugenics were always of live interest to 
him. It is not an accident, furthermore, that the last work 
with which he occupied himself was Friedrich Albert 
Lange’s Arbeiterfrage. This study also is concerned not 
with the separate State nor with an individual people, but 
with the supernationai community of peoples. Philosophy 
can and should promote a better understanding among the 
peoples. This was the spirit in which Becher, as a repre- 
sentative from Germany, and speaking in substitution for 
the lately deceased Max Scheler, addressed the Sixth In- 
ternational Congress of Philosophy, at its meeting in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the subject, “Darwinism and Interna- 
tional Relations.” The Darwinian principle of selection 
through the struggle for existence has often been invoked 
for the justification of wars. However, no matter what 
importance one may attach to the principle in other direc- 
tions, it nevertheless is without relevance in respect to civil- 
ized peoples. It is a statistical law and presupposes a large 
number of competing organisms. This presupposition, 
however, is not realized in the case of civilized peoples— 
the annihilation of one people would signify not a higher 
development of the others but an impoverishment of man- 
kind. But a second presupposition also is unfulfilled. A 
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selection could occur only if the defeated people were com- 
pletely destroyed. But even the defeated people does not 
die out, and the victors, on the other hand, themselves suf- 
fer irreparable losses. In the third place, modern conflicts 
always threaten to become coalition wars, and it is not to 
be assumed that of the two opposing groups the one acci- 
dentally includes all the peoples of higher and the other all 
those of lower worth. Finally, victory in war in no wise 
decides the question of worth. Superior capacity in war 
and matters military is not in the least identical with higher 
worth in general. Along with the virtues of courage and 
sacrifice that make for efficiency in war we find contributory 
thereto also evil traits, such as cruelty and disregard of 
truth, so that a people superior in war is not necessarily of 
higher ethical and cultural worth. War, indeed, does not 
even yield a decision respecting war efficiency. How often 
do we not find that in the course of history the fortunes of 
war between the same peoples shift from side to side? The 
outcome is ultimately determined by the weight of numbers 
and materials, by military and political leadership, and by 
accidental constellations upon which the warring peoples 
have practically no influence. Thus, the Darwinian prin- 
ciple cannot in good reason be applied to the war struggles 
of nations. As respects the selection of individuals, war 
operates negatively. It is contraselectional, for it puts in 
greatest danger precisely those men of the younger genera- 
tion who are soundest, most courageous, and most impor- 
tant for the maintenance of the species. The destruction 
of these men and their elimination from the ranks of those 
who propagate their kind, is a serious loss from the stand- 
point of heredity and it severely injures the racial value of 
the warring peoples. Quite apart from this are the physical 
and moral results that continue to affect the generation born 
and maturing during the time of war. 
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Erich Becher’s philosophy, whose outlines we have 
sought to portray in a few strokes, without entering upon 
his numerous works in the special sciences, is of a single 
piece. Its theses mutually reinforce one another, and 
herein lies one of its elements of strength. Certainly it 
need not be taken as the final word—such, indeed, was 
not even in the mind of its creator, who, though himself 
thoroughly settled, was nevertheless open to everything 
new. Thus, his conception of the causal principle, which 
fluctuates intermediately between a realistic and a posi- 
tivistic interpretation, might be modified without thereby 
endangering his system as a whole.’? Within the confines 
of critical realism a further step might be taken as re- 
spects the temporal character of the external world in it- 
self. Perhaps that in the external world which corre- 
sponds to the temporal relations which we experience is 
only temporal relations in themselves. Such an extension 
of critical realism would make it possible, without the ex- 
ercise of pressure, to bring the relativity theory as a 
whole within our view of inorganic nature. To be sure, 
the relativity theory, as the present writer proposes else- 
where to show, must likewise modify the interpretation 
of time which it generally advocates. For the conception 
which it also should adopt, it is very desirable to take into 
account Becher’s emphasis upon the superior role of time 
as compared with that of space. Even though a purely 
physical theory may in a large measure disregard the pe- 
culiarity of the time dimension as compared with the di- 
mensions of space, this neglected difference must again 
be recognized in a consideration of reality as a whole. 
Advocates of the relativity theory should not set up the 


10 The most recent developments in theoretical physics give rise to the 
question whether the presupposition that all events proceed according to law, 
the requirement of a thorough-going conformity to law, does not go further 
than is necessary for or than is justifiable by the sciences. 
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dogma of the similarity of the space and time coordinates, 
but must so select their formulation—and this is possible— 
that their theory may be supplemented by those concern- 
ing the animate and the psychic orders, and may be com- 
bined with the latter to form a whole.” As concerns the 
doctrine of psychic memory residua, this, in its concrete 
development, need not exclude the important function of 
the physiological, which, indeed, Becher himself never 
underestimated. At a number of other points also one 
might find occasion for a further development of Becher’s 
views. But his philosophy furnishes us with a sound 
basis, and for so doing it is significant precisely for the 
philosophy of the present. 

For, at the close, as well as at the beginning, of 
Becher’s philosophical activity, the position of philosophy 
was critical. When he entered upon his philosophical 
work there was a tendency, at least in the institutions of 
higher learning, to restrict philosophy to an exposition of 
the history of philosophical systems, and, as regards its 
systematic aspect, to logic and epistemology. Metaphy- 
sics was almost deemed unscientific—the ravages of the 
speculative-dialectic method, particularly of the Hegelian 
composition of ideas, had their reaction throughout more 
than two generations. Positivism, deliberately restricting 
itself to the systematic organization of phenomena, and neo- 
Kantianism, seeking to build up our entire empirical order 
through the resources of thought, could, as Becher once 


11 Thus, even if, going beyond Becher, one is prepared to affirm that also 
the temporal relations perceived and inferred by us do not belong to the world 
in itself but only correspond to relations within the latter, one may not com- 
pletely codrdinate these last-mentioned relations with the spatial relations that 
obtain in the external world. Physical reality doubtless includes a temporal 
feature, even if, following Herman Weyl, we so restrict this as to say that 
consciousness moves along the world-line of the body. If, however, we admit 
temporality in the case of any event, then everyone who does not espouse 
solipsism must acknowledge the fact of simultaneity, even though, to be sure, 
the lack of homogeneity in the world continuum makes it impossible for anyone 
to establish this fact. 
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said, offer but stones instead of bread to the irrepressible 
need of a metaphysics, to the justifiable demand for a scien- 
tifically founded world-view. Thus it was only natural that 
the metaphysics proclaimed dead celebrated its resurrection. 
Becher became one of its outstanding representatives. 
But when the pressure of public opinion is released, the 
repressed forces are quite likely to shoot beyond their 
mark. Similarly, metaphysics, a few decades after its 
resurrection, grew too luxuriously into stalk, and this de- 
velopment Becher noted with concern. He saw it as his 
mission to affirm the possibility and the justification of a 
scientific metaphysics, and to stress the necessity of uni- 
fying knowledge, thought, and life, though yet at the same 
time to issue a warning in the direction of objectivity, 
care and responsibility. He was an acute observer of the 
times. He was never intolerant, but he saw the dangers 
toward which philosophy of late was headed. He saw the 
danger of neo-dialectic and neo-romantic (not to say 
pseudo-romantic) movements, which refused to be warned 
by what had occurred in the history of the philosophy of 
the preceding century. He saw the danger arising from 
the all too favorite appeal to intuition. Becher did not 
deny the possibility of intuition. But after Husserl had 
meritoriously pointed out the importance of Wesensschau, 
this conception was tremendously expanded and was fused. 
in part improperly, with intuition. The most various 
judgments have been accounted for as intuitively derived. 
and every criticism of them is forthwith rejected by an 
appeal to an intuition or Schau which one either has or 
does not have. Nevertheless, very different contentions 
are often championed by the advocates of intuition, all of 
whom appeal to their inner vision. Becher saw, most of 
all, the danger threatening the conception of truth from 
the side of relativistic systems without an absolute, of 
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systems which denied to truth any universal validity while 
yet claiming stringency and unconditioned verity for them- 
selves. (Here belongs the account of history which 
Spengler gave in his Untergang des Abendlandes, a book 
so thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the times.) 
Becher saw, very generally, the dangers into which the | 
life of the spirit comes if it depreciatingly thrusts aside 
reason and understanding, in order, beyond them, to reach 
the deepest and the highest. On the other hand, he like- 
wise saw the danger of a neo-Platonism which, in addition 
to the realms of the physical and the psychical, posits a 
timeless and yet a not merely ideal but a real order of 
values, and which seeks the final answers to ultimate 
questions without treading the laborious path of empiri- 
cal investigation. 

In the midst of all these dangers, Becher would have 
been an informed, a conscientious, a critical while yet also 
a positive, leader. It is sometimes said that no man is 
irreplaceable. Possibly one may with more justification 
maintain that perhaps no man is replaceable. This is 
certainly true in the case of Erich Becher. Those who 
survive him can but strive to retain beyond his death that 
leadership to which he was called. For, his spirit may 
continue to function through the legacy which he has be- 
queathed to us, through his works and the memory of his 
personality. To be sure, systems that are more one-sided 
than his, and that are presented with a more character- 
istic terminology and with glowing, scintillating speech, 
seem more easily to create schools and to furnish points 
of crystallization. A system such as Becher’s, which is at 
once critical and positive, bold and cautious, simple and 
deep, intelligible to all and scientific, is always, so to speak 
in labile equilibrium. 
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But, whatever may be the course of the present, 
Becher’s system will continue to live, for those ideals will 
live which he himself, in a discussion, once characterized 
as the guiding stars of human endeavor, and which we 
may affirm to have been those of his own activity and life: 
reason and love. As one who proclaimed these ideals, he 
will maintain beyond his death his rdle of leadership. 


A. WENZL. 
UNIVERSITY oF MUNICH. 











REALISM AND LOGIC: AN INVESTIGATION 
OF RUSSELL’S METAPHYSICS’ 


I 

HAT distinguishes the philosophy of Bertrand Rus- 

sell and his school from all other contemporary 
philosophical systems is the fact that it is based on a new 
logic. This new logic, as is well known, was first developed 
by Frege and Peano. These two investigators applied it to 
the problems which arose in their attempt to establish the 
foundations of arithmetic. Together with Whitehead, 
Russell then continued the work of the German and the 
Italian mathematicians, bringing it to a conclusion in the 
Principia Mathematica. Since then the two English think- 
ers, and a number of their students and friends, have very 
successfully applied the instrument of the new logic also to 
other philosophical problems, especially to those of episte- 
mology. 

Since the close of the World War this new movement 
has begun to spread also in Germany. Apart from Wittgen- 
stein, its most significant representative in the field of 
German speech is Rudolf Carnap. He has recently pub- 
lished a volume entitled Der Aufbau der Welt,’ of which 
one may doubtless say that it is conceived throughout in the 
spirit of Russell. And yet the philosophical system whose 
outlines appear in this volume differs in essential points 


1 Prepared for The Monist in German and translated by Alma Schaub. 
2 Weltkreisverlag, Berlin—Schlachtensee, 1928. 
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from the system which Russell has set forth in his most 
recent books, insofar as these are known to me. I have in 
mind especially his Analysis of Mind, Analysis of Matter, 
and An Outline of Philosophy. 

That two philosophers espouse conflicting views on the 
same question is, to be sure, a common occurrence. If, 
however, the bases on which they erect their systems are 
similar in as many points as are those of Russell and 
Carnap, the discrepancy in results is peculiarly interesting. 
In the case of these two thinkers there is the added consider- 
ation that both philosophers attach especial value to the 
logical rigor of their deductions. We may therefore hope 
to find in their differences one of those rare cases in which 
a philosophical controversy may be settled in such wise that 
both parties will agree to the result. 


II 

To designate the specific method by which, in the school 
of Russell, the conceptions of a system are derived from 
one another, Carnap has introduced the term, of which we 
also will here make use, “Konstitution.” Its meaning may 
best be indicated by using as an example the “constitution” 
of number, in the case of which this method was first de- 
veloped. 

We say that two classes are similar if there is a one— 
one relation, FR, such that every element of the one class has 
the relation FR to an element of the other class. It may then 
easily be shown that this relation of similarity is sym- 
metrical, reflexive and transitive. Accordingly, all classes 
similar to a given class are themselves similar to each 
other. We may therefore define the cardinal number of a 
class as the class of all classes similar‘to it. Obviously, 
then, all similar classes have the same cardinal number. In 
a similar, even though a somewhat more complicated, man- 
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ner, one may construct (konstituiren) the concept of or- 
dinal number. And it may then be shown that, with refer- 
ence to the numbers thus defined, all propositions are valid 
which may be affirmed in a scientific way of numbers in 
general. 

In this last affirmation the limitation “in a scientific — 
way” is of great importance. It is designed to meet an 
objection frequently urged against the Frege-Russell theory 
of numbers and even more against the application of its 
method to epistemological problems. The objection is that 
when we speak of numbers we have in mind something 
entirely different from classes of similar classes; that no 
one who speaks of the number fwo thinks, in so doing, of 
the class of all pairs—whence it is urged that the given 
definition misses the essence of number. This objection 
ascribes to the method of construction a claim which it in 
no wise makes. The construction of a concept is designed 
neither to describe the ideas which anyone may connect 
with the word designating the concept in question nor to 
grasp the essential nature of the concept. Its task, rather, 
consists in setting forth the logical connections between the 
concept to be defined and other scientific concepts, and to 
reduce to a minimum the number of undefined scientific 
concepts. 

Let us show by means of a second example, taken from 
the field of psychology, how the method of construction 
may be applied also to non-mathematical concepts. We will 
select for the purpose Carnap’s construction of the concept 
of “sense-class” (Sinnesklasse). Such classes are those, 
for example, of vision and audition. We take as our point 
of departure the relation of similarity between qualities 
(4q), which holds e. g. between two adjoining shades of 
color. In Carnap’s system this relation is not indefinable 
but is derived in four steps from the basis of the system. 
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Here, however, we omit this deduction. The relation Aq 
is symmetrical and reflexive but not transitive. From it, 
however, we may derive a new relation possessing, in addi- 
tion to the two former traits, also that of transitivity. This 
new relation holds between two qualities when, and only 
when, they can be connected by a chain of qualities in which 
there is similarity between all adjoining members. It is at 
once apparent that this new relation, termed by Carnap 
“the Aq chain (Aq po)” holds between any two colors and 
likewise any two tones, whereas it is absent between a tone 
and a color. From this it follows that qualities may be 
distributed in classes of which none has an element in com- 
mon with any other, in such wise that the relation of the 
Aq chain holds between any two elements of the one class 
whereas it is lacking between two elements belonging to 
different classes. The classes thus defined Carnap calls 
sense-classes. 

These two illustrations will suffice to make clear the 
nature of the method of construction. To avert certain 
easily possible misunderstandings, however, a number of 
other points must be entered upon. 

Especially is it important that the concept of class be 
sharply differentiated from certain related concepts. Frege 
must be credited with having first pointed out the difference 
between a class and a whole. A class has elements but it 
does not consist of these elements as does a whole of its 
parts. A class usually also has parts, namely its subclasses. 
But the elements of a class are totally different from the 
parts of the class—so different that a proposition affirming 
something of the parts of a class becomes meaningless, as 
Russell has shown, if in it we substitute its elements for its 
parts. As is well known, a number of antinomies that 
present themselves in the theory of classes spring from a 
confusion between the elements and the parts of a class. 
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Carnap carries this distinction somewhat further still. He 
refers to an object formed from others through a process 
of construction as a complex. A whole may also be a com- 
plex in relation to its parts, but certainly not every complex 
isa whole. This distinction, as we shall presently see, is of 
importance in adjudging the opposition of Russell’s views 
to those of Carnap. . 
This brings us to a further important trait which the 
systems of these two thinkers have in common. Both alike 
pursue an epistemological aim. They seek, so far as pos- 
sible, to carry human knowledge back to, and to base it on, 
the immediately given (data). From this it follows that, 
so far as possible, the basic entities upon which the entire 
constructional system is erected must be such as are im- 
mediately experienced. Not all immediately experienced 
entities, however, are fitted to be basic entities of a con- 
structional system; for between the former there are also 
certain relations which make it possible to derive some of 
them from others. This gives rise to the task of discover- 
ing among the immediate data those to which all others may 
be carried back. We may not assert a priori that this task 
is realizable in merely one way. As will presently appear, 
the choice of fundamental elements represents a funda- 
mental distinction between the systems of Russell and 
Carnap. It is apparent that this difference must exercise 
an influence upon the construction of the systems as a whole. 


III 


We now proceed to set forth Russell’s system in its 
broader outlines. Its fundamental elements are events. 
Insofar as an event is immediately given to us, it is a per- 
cept. Percepts alone are known to us intrinsically. All 
other events are known only through their relations to one 
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another and to percepts. Thus we may also assume that 
they are qualitatively like percepts. 

These events are the constituent elements both of the 
private worlds of individual percipients and of the inter- 
subjective physical world. The “space-time points” of 
physics are classes of events which may be constructed from 
these events in a manner similar to that in which classes of 
sensation, as we have above seen, are constructed from in- 
dividual qualities. The decisive relation is here that of 
compunctuality. A “point,” that is to say, is a class of 
mutually compunctual events which is closed as respects the 
relation of compunctuality ; that is, outside of the class there 
is no event which is compunctual with all the events of the 
class. Between the “points” a topological order is then 
constructed. For the construction of the metrical char- 
acter of space-time, causal relations between events are 
utilized. Since we are here concerned only with an exposi- 
tion of the basis of the method as a whole, we need not fur- 
ther enter into the details of the construction of the physical 
world. Now the various psychical worlds of individual per- 
cipients—and this is a characteristic feature of Russell’s 
monism—are constituted of the same basic elements as the 
mental world. The difference is merely that in the latter 
case the events are differently grouped into classes. When 
I have a tone and see a flash of light simultaneously, the 
relation of compresence holds between these two percepts. 
From this relation we may construct (in a manner similar 
to that above illustrated in the case of the “space-time 
point’’) that which psychology calls the momentary state of 
consciousness of a subject. In this construction, however, 
the conception of ‘subject’ is not presupposed; rather does 
it issue only from the connectedness of a continuous series 
of states of consciousness, called by Russell a biography. 
In a mental world, moreover, we find causal laws differing 
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from those in the physical world so that one may define the 
concept mental directly through its peculiar form of 
causality. 

What primarily interests us in this view of the world 
is its implied metaphysics. This is explicitly formulated 
by Russell in what he calls the causal theory of perception. 

Russell also includes, among the basic elements, events 
which are not percepts and are therefore not directly ex- 
perienced. Their existence, therefore, may only be inferred, 
and this inference requires a justification in principle. 
Russell undertakes to show the untenability of the view of 
common sense according to which we directly experience 
the things of the external world. Physics and physiology 
compel us to assume a more or less long causal chain con- 
necting an object of the external world with our perception 
of it. Regarded as an event of the physical world, my 
percept must therefore be localized inside of my head. This 
theory requires the assumption of events that are not per- 
ceived; for, at that point in physical space where, according 
to the view of common sense, a flash of light occurs, there 
must take place some other event which is connected with 
our percept by a causal chain. This latter event, however, 
is inferred. 

In its character of a physical-physiological theory of 
perception, this doctrine, as Russell emphasizes, is certainly 
at least as well founded as any other physical theory. In- 
sofar, moreover, it is doubtless today no longer seriously 
disputed, either by natural scientists or by philosophers. 
As respects the metaphysical conclusions, however, which 
Russell believes that he may derive from this theory, the 
case is quite otherwise. He seeks thereby to establish his 
realism, that is, his belief in the reality both of the experi- 
ences of other persons and of physical things. Before, 
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however, we enter upon a consideration of these questions, 
we would set forth the bases of Carnap’s system. 


IV 

Carnap designates his point of departure as method- 
ological solipsism. By this he means that the basic elements 
of his constructional system are derived from “my experi- 
ences.” In calling these experiences mine, I use the lan- 
guage of common sense. In the constructional system, of 
course, the concept ‘J’ is not one of the basic elements. The 
departure from my experiences is logically arbitrary; but, 
as we noticed above, it follows from the epistemological 
goal of the constructional theory. For beyond my experi- 
ences—since Descartes this is the uncontested and common 
property of philosophers—there is nothing which is im- 
mediately given to me. If I possess any knowledge at all 
concerning anything else, it must somehow be derived from 
my experiences. Carnap calls his point of departure 
solipsism because he presupposes nothing beyond his ex- 
periences, more particularly neither physical things nor the 
experiences of other persons. He characterises it as methh- 
odological, in contrast with metaphysical, because he 
affirms nothing at all concerning metaphysical reality, more 
particularly not denying such reality also to the things of 
the external order and to the experiences of others, as does 
metaphysical solipsism. 

Among my experiences those are singled out as basic 
elements which are simple, that is, contain no genuine com- 
ponents. We will not further ptirsue the (in itself very 
interesting) doctrine of genuine and quasi-components. 
Carnap adopts one fundamental relation only between these 
elements, the relation of recollection by similarity. Without, 
to be sure, strictly proving the case, he makes it plausible 
that not alone one’s own entire mental world but also the 
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perceptual world may be constructed through the utilization 
of this single fundamental relation. Once, however, the 
perceptual world is constructed, the construction of the 
physical world, as Whitehead and Russell, among others, 
have already shown, no longer offers any difficulties in 
principle. 

Of the process of construction within one’s own mental 
world we have already given an example. In his Aufbau 
der Welt, Carnap himself has set forth in detail only a small 
number of constructions; in the case of the rest, he contents 
himself with suggestions that are sketchy but nevertheless 
suffice to render plausible at least the possibility of the con- 
structions mentioned. It is not necessary here to go into 
details; we need mention only the order in which Carnap 
constructs the various realms of objects. As already noted, 
his point of departure is the objects of one’s own mental 
life; from them he constructs the perceptual world and the 
world of physics; other minds (fremdpsychische Gegen- 
stande) are constructed on the basis of their physical ex- 
pression, which includes speech and writing. Thus, in re- 
spect to other minds, one might call Carnap a behaviorist. 
Behaviorism, as it is commonly understood, however, dis- 
tinguishes itself from his doctrine in that it seeks to con- 
struct also the objects of one’s own mental world on the 
basis of their physical expressions; it rejects introspection 
as a source of knowledge. Moreover, in the case of Carnap, 
there supervenes upon the realm of other minds a further 
realm, namely that of the spirit, to which belong such ob- 
jects as law, economic order, State, etc. But here also we 
must refrain from further elaboration. 

We must, however, examine somewhat more closely’ 
the point at which Carnap’s system diverges most sharply 
from the doctrines of Russell: the problem of metaphysical 
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reality. We have seen that Carnap designates his starting 
point as methodological solipsism in order to differentiate 
it from metaphysical solipsism. Toward the end of his 
book, however, he also reckons with the metaphysical ques- 
tion and comes to the conclusion that the four traditional 
doctrines with reference to the problem of reality must 
alike be rejected from the standpoint of science. These 
four doctrines he calls realism, idealism, solipsism, and 
phenomenalism. By “‘idealism’’ he understands the (Ber- 
keleian) view that only the mental (my own experiences 
and those of others) is real; “‘phenomenalism,”’ on the other 
hand, is the view that the physical, though itself not real. 
is yet the “appearance” of something that is real. The 
terms “realism” and “solipsism’” require no explanation. 
The way in which Carnap justifies his attitude in reference 
to this problem will be considered in the next section. 


Vv 

Having set forth the views of both thinkers insofar as 
they relate to our main problem, we will now examine, by 
reference to their arguments, the pros and cons of their 
attitude to the problem of reality. 

If we would ascribe truth in any sense to the conception 
of the world advanced by physics, so Russell argues, we 
cannot avoid assuming the existence of non-perceived en- 
tities. His reasons, so far as I can see, are developed most 
fully in ‘““The Causal Theory of Perception,” the twentieth 
chapter of his Analysis of Matter. We will, therefore, 
follow this argument. He first advances grounds for the 
supposition that there are percepts which are related to the 
bodies of other persons but do not belong to my own per- 
cepts. He, furthermore, carries back assertions concerning 
physical objects, more especially concerning the bodies of 
other persons and my own, to assertions concerning groups 
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of my own percepts. This is entirely in accord with the 
theory of construction and we need not here concern our- 
selves with details. Regarding its possibility Russell and 
Carnap are agreed. True to the principle of Occam’s razor, 
which he is so found of citing, Russell at this stage rejects 
the supposition that, in addition to the above-mentioned 
group of percepts, there are also physical things. When, 
in what follows, we speak of bodies and other physical 
things, this must always be understood as an abbreviation 
for certain complexes of percepts. Now, to use the speech 
of common sense, we observe that our body reacts in a 
specific manner to specific stimuli; someone calls to us and 
we turn toward the direction from which the call comes. 
We also observe a similarity between our body and other 
objects which we therefore regard as the bodies of other 
persons. These bodies react very similarly to our own to 
certain stimuli perceived by us. This fact could indeed be 
interpreted in terms of a causal relation between our per- 
cept and the bodily reactions of the other persons. But it 
may also happen that the body of another behaves as though 
it were reacting to a certain stimulus when we ourselves are 
not at the moment aware of such a stimulus. In Russell’s 
view this is the situation in which we cannot avoid the 
assumption that the other person has experienced a percept 
which we ourselves have not experienced. Russell indeed 
admits that this inference is not compelling; it is as little so 
as any inference based on induction; but if we at all admit 
inductive inferences—and these are universally regarded 
as indispensable to science—there is no ground for rejecting 
such an inference in this case. 

If, now, we admit the existence of unperceived objects 
in one case, there is no valid ground for limiting this con- 
cession to the percepts of others, as does idealism. Against 
idealism there are marshalled also the familiar arguments 
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of which Moore’s objection is typical: a railway carriage, 
according to the idealistic view, would have wheels only 
when it is at rest, because they are not perceived when the 
train is in motion. 

More important than these somewhat trivial remarks, 
which belong to the common repertoire of all realistic 
philosophies, is the examination of what Russell calls phe- 
nomenalism but which Carnap designates idealism. By this 
Russell means the doctrine that everything unperceived 
consists of complexes of percepts and is therefore not in- 
ferred but constructed. He develops this doctrine in some 
detail and in essentially the same manner as Carnap. At 
most the difference consists in the fact that Russell proceeds 
from a mental basis in general (1. e. he admits from the 
outset percepts of other persons) whereas Carnap’s basis 
is one’s own mental life, that is, is methodological solipsism. 
But Russell himself admits that this difference is not funda- 
mental inasmuch as the percepts of others must permit of 
construction from one’s own. What, then, are Russell’s 
objections to phenomenalism? His chief objection is 
formulated in the following sentence which, because of its 
importance, we will quote verbatim: “The great difficulty 
in the above theory of ‘ideal’ elements is that it is hard to 
see how anything merely imaginary can be essential to the 
statement of a causal law.” (By “ideal” elements, follow- 
ing the terminology of mathematics, Russell here means 
constructed objects.) At the basis of the just-mentioned 
objection is obviously the view that only real (wirkliche) 
things can exercise and be affected by actions. The German 
word wirklich indeed expresses this thought through its 
very etymology. To illustrate: I do not know whether I 
have written a certain letter or have only dreamed that I did 
so. If, after several days, I then receive a reply to this 
letter, I become convinced that my letter was real and not 
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merely a dream. We use the same criterion to distinguish, 
for example, sensory illusions from genuine perceptions. 
To test Russell’s objection to “phenomenalism’” we must 
therefore inquire whether ideal objects are imaginary, that 
is, non-real, in the same sense as dream objects, mirages, 
and the like. Now Russell himself has elsewhere shown 
(c. g. in the thirteenth chapter of his A B C of Relativity) 
how, on the basis of the theory of construction, we may 
distinguish “real” bodies from mirror images and other 
imaginary objects. The assertion that an unperceived ob- 
ject is “real” must therefore permit of a rational interpre- 
tation also within “phenomenalism.” To designate this 
concept we will use the expression (employed also by 
Carnap) empirical reality. We may then say, with refer- 
ence to Russell’s above-mentioned objection to phenomenal- 
ism, that 1f something is essential for the formulation of a 
causal law, this 1s proof that it possesses empirical reality. 
Whether, in addition, it is in any sense imaginary, is im- 
material. In harmony with this view is Russell’s own doc- 
trine that all of physics may, at least formally, be developed 
from the standpoint of phenomenalism. He does not define 
what he at this point means by formally, but from the con- 
text we must gather that he means by it everything which 
relates to the structure of the physical world. But he em- 
phasizes time and again that physics has to do only with 
affirmations regarding structure. It is, therefore, not easy 
to see what may be that nonformal part of physics which, 
according to the view of Russell, cannot find inclusion with- 
in phenomenalism. 

No more convincing is the argument that, if the causal 


_ laws were expressed without “fictitious” elements, they 


would affirm action at a distance in space and time. Ex- 
perience shows that within certain limitations the causal 
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laws of physics may be expressed as laws of action in prox- 
imity. By the aid of the theory of construction this con- 
tention may also be translated into a (very complicated) 
assertion concerning “my experiences.” But we cannot 
require that such laws of action in proximity must be valid 
for my experiences (within, as it were, visual or tactual 
space), unless we regard the denial of action at a distance 
as an a priori valid postulate, which would not accord with 
the general philosophical views of Russell. 

He himself admits that the various arguments which 
he advances against “phenomenalism” are not strictly con- 
clusive. Indeed he attaches high methodological value to 
this doctrine and in this sense he utilizes it in the later parts 
of his book. The only feature of it which he rejects is the 
contention that “ideal” elements are not real. To test the 
validity of this contention, however, we must first under- 
stand what is meant by “real” in this connection. So far 
as I know, Russell nowhere defines this conception. Carnap, 
on the other hand, furnishes a definition which, although 
not exhaustive, will serve as our guide for want of a better. 
For our present discussion it would seem to suffice. 

A physical thing, according to Carnap, is empirically 
real if it is correlated to a group of world-lines which may 
without contradiction be given a place in the causal nexus 
of the physical world. Similar definitions are given of the 
empirical reality of objects of one’s own mental life and that 
of others. The question whether, for example, certain com- 
plexes of real physical things, such as classes or relations, 
are empirically real here remains at the outset unanswered. 
Carnap points out—with justification as it seems to us— 
that linguistic usage in this matter is unstable. Even for 
such cases it might be possible to supplement the definition 
by appropriate additions. But this he refrains from doing. 
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In any event, the given definition affords a sufficient basis 
for deciding all questions concerning the reality of objects 
insofar as these questions arise in daily life or in positive 
science. It appears that with reference to them agreement 
may in general easily be reached even between persons who 
espouse different metaphysical doctrines. When philos- 
ophers nevertheless hold different views with reference to» 
the so-called problem of reality, it must obviously be because 
they make use of yet another conception of reality. The 
latter is called by Carnap metaphysical reality. In the liter- 
ature of philosophy the conception is ordinarily defined as 
independence of the knowing consciousness. It is at once 
clear that this conception is not identical with the previous 
definition of empirical reality. Indeed, Carnap contends 
that the former is not at all definable scientifically. In the 
very nature of the case such a contention is not strictly 
demonstrable.* Nevertheless it appears highly plausible. 

Carnap, indeed, advances one step further in an essay 
which should be regarded as a supplement to his book, Der 
Aufbau der Welt, an essay entitled Scheinprobleme in der 
Philosophie (Berlin, 1928). Where in the earlier work he 
relegates the question concerning metaphysical reality from 
science into the field of metaphysics, he goes so far in his 
later essay as to declare it forthwith as meaningless. It is 
interesting to note his grounds for so doing. He speaks of 
an assertion as verifiable (nachpriifbar) if it is possible to 
give the conditions under which there would be an experi- 
ence establishing the assertion or its contradictory. An 


3 In support of his view that the conception of metaphysical reality is extra- 
scientific, Carnap appeals to the authority, among others, of Russell, particularly 
to his treatise, On Scientific Method in Philosophy. Since I am not familiar 
with this treatise I am unable to say whether the appeal is justified. Doubtless 
certain passages in a book of Russell’s which appeared at about the same time, 
Our Knowledge of the External World (see pp. 73ff.), point in this direction. 
On the other hand, I entirely agree with Carnap that many passages in Russell's 
works are in contradiction with this view. At times he plainly confuses the two 
concepts of reality distinguished above. 
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assertion, he says, has content (sachhaltig) if the experi- 
ences basic to it are conceivable and describable at least as 
experiences. In his view, assertions void of content are 
meaningless. The latter is not intended as a definition but 
as a contention which, so Carnap believes, is in any case 
acknowledged by the positive sciences (/tealwissenschaften ) 
and thus by all sciences except philosophy and theology. ln 
common speech also, though here not so easily drawn as 
in symbolic logic, there must doubtless be—in this we must 
agree with him—a demarcation between meaningful propo- 
sitions and mere meaningless sequences of words. I am, 
to be sure, not certain whether this demarcation may at all 
be made without arbitrariness. If we affirm that it can, 
we will probably draw the lines about where they would run 
according to Carnap’s definition. Moreover, it can scarcely 
be doubted that the assertion that an object is metaphysical- 
ly real may not be included under assertions possessing 
content; hence, if Carnap is correct, it must be counted as 
meaningless. I*urthermore, Carnap does more than simply 
classify the metaphysical assertion as meaningless; he also 
attempts to explain why we are inclined falsely to ascribe 
a meaning toit. This explanation he finds in the hypothesis 
that the assertions in question give expression, not to a 
body of content, but to certain images and feelings which 
accompany a genuine body of content. 

If, now, having in mind the distinction between the 
concepts of empirical and metaphysical reality, we examine 
Russell’s arguments, we find that all of those directed 
against idealism and solipsism relate to empirical reality. 
His demonstration, for example, of the existence of per- 
cepts experienced by others, proves only their empirical 
reality. The same holds of his arguments (based on 
causality) against “phenomenalism.” All of these lines of 
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proof relate to a form of idealism or solipsism which puts 
physical things or the experiences of other persons on the 
same plane as dream images, hallucinations, etc. This, 
however, is a primitive form of these philosophemes. Russell 
himself states that we may distinguish between dream and 
waking life from the standpoint, also, of solipsism. Once 
we distinguish between empirical and metaphysical reality, 
we discover that neither solipsism nor idealism are refuted 
by Russell’s arguments; and this, not only in the sense ad- 
mitted by Russell (namely, that a strict logical refutation 
is indeed not possible), but also in respect to the fact that 
the considerations of plausibility which he urges are not 
valid. To be sure, this result does not imply that the realism 
represented by Russell is false and that idealism or solipsism 
is valid. Rather do we arrive at the conclusion that the 
controversy between these doctrines may not at all be settled 
on the plane of science; perhaps we are even compelled to 
say that the whole question is meaningless. 

As mentioned above, Carnap advances the hypothesis 
that our attitude to the problem of metaphysical reality is 
not an attitude to a body of content but gives expression to 
certain feelings accompanying bodies of content. This 
hypothesis is admirably illustrated by the considerations 
with which Russell closes the twenty-sixth chapter of his 
An Outline of Philosophy. He here declares that it is diff- 
cult to refute solipsism but even more difficult to accept it. 
He reports that he one day “received a letter from a philos- 
opher who professed to be a solipsist but was surprised that 
there were no others.” This suggests to Russell “that 
solipsism is not really believed even by those who think 
they are convinced of its truth.”’ He closes with the confes- 
sion that he “feels no shame in admitting the existence of 
non-mental events.”’ As against Russell and in support of 
Carnap’s standpoint, moreover, we may cite a characteristic 
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admonition of the former in his essay (p. 363) in Con- 
temporary British Philosophy: ‘Wherever possible, sub- 
stitute constructions out of known entitities for inferences 
to unknown entities.” 


VI 


We have thus submitted to a critical examination Rus- 
sell’s realism; but more characteristic still of his philosophy 
is the doctrine which he calls neutral monism. This doc- 
trine also we must consider from the standpoint of the re- 
sults of the theory of construction. Neutral monism is 
the doctrine that the stuff of the world is neither material 
nor mental, but that the physical and also the various men- 
tal worlds are ultimately composed of elements neutral in 
character. Russell conceives these elements as cveiits. 
Some of these we know intrinsically (namely, percepts): 
the others may perhaps be qualitatively like percepts, but as 
to this we do not know, inasmuch as we have knowledge 
only of the relations between them and percepts. 

Of these events, as the more detailed elaboration of this 
theory shows and as we have illustrated above, the things 
of common sense and likewise physical entities, such as 
points and electrons, are constituted. The same is true of 
mental objects, more especially of the ego. Now, for the 
most part, Russell’s expressions are such as to represent all 
these things as composed of events, as consisting of them. 
This seems to me to confuse the relation of a whole to its 
parts with that of a complex to its elements. As stated 
above, Russell himself has contributed very much to the 
clarification of this distinction; nevertheless he here seems 
to disregard it. 

Materialism contends that matter is the only substance 
of which everything in the world consists. Dualism, as 
represented, for example, by Descartes, holds that there 
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are two different substances, matter and mind. The con- 
ception of substance involved in both of these doctrines has 
justly been criticised by Russell; but one sometimes gains 
the impression that he himself again falls into the error 
which he has criticised in that he substitutes for the above 
substances the neutral stuff consisting of events. The parts 
of a material body must themselves in turn be material, and 
the parts of a mind must similarly be of a mental nature. 
This, however, does not mean that these parts must be of 
the nature of substances. We describe the atom or the 
electron as a complex of events—this certainly is a con- 
clusion of modern physics; nevertheless the relation between 
the events and the electron is radically different from that 
which holds between the electron and the atom or between 
the latter and the molecule. Thus, it seems to me that 
Russell’s favorite formulation of neutral monism easily 
leads to the misunderstanding that matter, or matter and 
mind, are being displaced by a new kind of substance, name- 
ly by events—a doctrine which Russell would without doubt 
decidedly reject. 

But we must urge another and a more deep-lying con- 
sideration against this monism. It is connected with the ob- 
jections which we have raised to the causal theory of per- 
ception. In Russell’s account, percepts and other elemen- 
tary events, as elements of the world, are thoroughly co- 
ordinate. Now Russell himself realizes with entire clear- 
ness that the non-perceived events are only inferred or— 
what amounts to the same in the present context—are con- 
structed. But if we at all admit inferred or constructed 
elements, it would appear to be entirely arbitrary to stop 
with events. For the things of common sense and the elec- 
trons of physics are also inferred or constituted entities. 
Logically, to be sure, they are less primary than events, but 
the same is true of the latter in their relation to percepts. 
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One therefore gains the impression that Russell’s reason for 
admitting only events as elements is the fact that from 
them he is best able to develop his neutral monism. 

As regards this matter we must give Carnap credit for 
the greater consistency. He rigorously carries through 
what he calls the cognitive order of his system of construc- 
tion, utilizing, as we have seen, as the basic elements only 
my experiences. In consequence, he refrains from adopting 
any attitude with respect to such alternatives as ‘“monism 
or dualism.” We are constrained to regard this self-limita- 
tion as a measure of wisdom. 


Kurt GRELLING. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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CONTINUITY, THE FORM OF FORMS, 
IN CHARLES PEIRCE 


HE philosophy of Charles Peirce is a vast intellectual 

cosmos, in its major outlines scarcely better known 
at the present time, than was the system of Aristotle in 
the late dark ages. The reason in both cases is the same 
—the non-publication, in available form, of the philos- 
opher’s principal writings. This lack in the present case 
is soon to be remedied, much more completely, happily, 
than in the Aristotelian parallel. 

Anything like an exposition of so profoundly original 
and comprehensive a philosophy cannot here be attempted. 
What is offered in the following pages may be described 
as a variation on a Peircean theme suggested by prolonged 
study of the philosopher’s published and unpublished writ- 
ings.’ This theme is indicated by the following quotations 
from unpublished sources :— 

“In philosophy the language of continuity, without 
which no physical science could have come into being, is 
to this day a strange tongue.” ‘Continuity is the word of 
all modern science.” ‘Continuity, than which no conception 
yet discovered is higher.” “Continuity is the /ucerna pedi- 
bus in all the dark paths of logical and philosophical in- 
quiry.” 


1 Although the principal sources of this article are unpublished, the follow- 
ing published writings of Peirce may be consulted: Chance, Love, and Logic 
(Ed. Morris Cohen), pp. 202-237, 259-300; articles in The Monist, Vol. xv, pp. 
180 ff. and (on “Synechism” and “Pragmatism”) in Baldwin's Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology. 
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Again and again this note recurs in the writings of 
Peirce. Moreover, it is woven into the very title by which 
he summarized his philosophical position, namely, not 
pragmatism, nor tychism, but—‘‘synechism,” from the 
Greek word for “holding together” or “making con- 
tinuous.” 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to emphasize that this 
conception, central as it is, forms but one of at least a 
trinity of major technical ideas, all of which would have 
to be considered in an exposition of Peirce’s philosophy 
as a whole, and none of which can be fully appreciated 
apart from its integration with the others. Besides con- 
tinuity, the two remaining doctrines are: the theory of 
categories (One, Two, Three, or: Feeling, Reaction, and 
Significance) and the theory of signs or logic (an aspect 
of which was Pragmatism). 

I assume, without argument, the following definition 
of philosophy: The descriptive science of the most general 
characters of experience, and the explanatory science of 
the total universe of actuality and possibility. The eluci- 
dation of the terms of this definition will exhibit the 
centrality of the conception of continuity for all philo- 
sophical inquiry. 

1. Description as comparison. All descriptive science 
begins by comparison or classification, by positing rela- 
tions of likeness and difference. There are two views of 
the logic of these relations. Red and orange are both 
alike and different, and the likeness, together with dif- 
ference, involves, and seems almost to consist in, a con- 
tinuous series of possible intermediaries between the two. 
Red and orange shade into one another. In the end, so 
do all colors, mediately or immediately. Here is one type 
of likeness-difference, one aspect at least of classifica- 
tion. Variation may at least have the mode of potential 
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continuity (whether the intermediaries are all actual or 
not being a matter for further consideration.) The ques- 
tion at once arises, has variation any other possible mode, 
such as would involve absolute discontinuity, the absolute 
impossibility of intermediate forms? The following 
grounds appear to leave us little choice but to deny such an 
alternative: 

a) A difference exclusive of potential intermediaries 
would be a “difference of kind” only, and not “of degree.” 
But the idea of separate kinds has a merely relative val- 
idity, is itself a matter of degree; ultimately there is but 
one kind of thing, namely, the kind of thing which in the 
broadest sense of the word is a thing, or is a something. 
Absolute plurality of genera, of beings, would destroy 
being as such, and all general categories. The old argu- 
ments of the monists from Parmenides down have an 
aspect of unrefuted validity. They are often ignored; they 
are never overthrown. Absolute discontinuity of being 
contradicts being, of quality contradicts quality, and so 
on through all general categories. 

b) The impossibility of intermediate degrees of a 
difference is a merely negative character which no observa- 
tion could directly or indirectly reveal. It could not be 
perceived, there could be no ground for inferring it. The 
possibility of intermediaries, on the other hand, can be 
observed to be fulfilled in certain cases, and it ought for 
the purposes of investigation to be postulated in all cases. 
Observation, it is true, can reveal that two things are 
very different, extremely different, or even that we are 
unable for the time being to find any resemblance between 
them. Black and yellow, for example, might impress us 
in this way, until the intermediary forms of brown were 
put before us. Can there be any proof that the appearance 
(so far as there is such an appearance) of absolute gaps 
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between temperature sensations and colors, for example, 
is due to any other cause than the contingent fact that we 
have no organs for perceiving the intermediaries? That 
such organs would be possible is a reasonable and a fruit- 
ful hypothesis, as I hope elsewhere to show. 

c) The hypothesis of intermediaries stimulates imagi- 
native experiment and perceptual inquiry. It reveals the 
universe of potential forms as far richer than upon any 
other view; it refuses to accept the results of previous 
observation as furnishing a complete account either of 
what might be, or even, with respect to the hidden aspects 
of reality, of what is. The opposite hypothesis sets up 
limits which are without verifiable meaning, besides being 
logically self-contradictory. 

The hypothesis of continuity is thus more than an 
hypothesis; it is a formally necessary, an empirically ade- 
quate, and a fruitful analysis of the meaning of comparison 
or classification. It is the definitive analysis of analysis. 

d) In the history of philosophy, the continuity of 
forms is a conception that, in some approximate form, has 
haunted such minds as Heracleitus, Parmenides, Plato, 
Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Cournot, and Peirce. In 
contemporary thinking there are signs of its emergence 
in many quarters. Its establishment would justify simul- 
taneously the two great visions of the unity of being and 
of the relevance of mathematics to metaphysics—two of 
the most persistent of all philosophical convictions. 

The relationships to Plato and to Kant deserve special 
consideration. Recent research has brought to light as- 
pects of Plato’s theory of “the ideas as numbers” which 
correspond strikingly with Peirce’s similarly mathematical 
doctrine of the categories. (Yet the evidence does not 
favor the assumption that Peirce derived his views from 
the study of Plato.) Both doctrines culminate in the same 
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conception of the graduated or relative character of dis- 
tinctions between ideas and in other aspects expressed for 
Peirce by the term continuous. The principal differences 
are, perhaps, first, that the formal side of the theory is 
more clearly defined by Peirce—who has modern mathe- 
matics and mathematical logic to build on; and, second, 
that the side of concreteness, the relation of the ideas to 
experience as a whole (a relation mediated for both 
thinkers by the supreme idea of good) is, in the doctrine 
of pragmatism and other conceptions espoused by our 
American thinker, more unambiguously and adequately 
worked out. 

Kant’s appendix to the Dialectic contains an impressive 
exposition of the principle of affinity—‘“non datur vacuum 
formarun’’—which is referred to by Peirce, and which, 
unlike the Platonic anticipations, almost certainly con- 
tributed not a little to the development of his doctrine. The 
exposition of Kant comes close to the essence of the matter 
(though not in every respect an advance over Plato’s 
treatment ) ; and if it falls short of the synechistic doctrine, 
this is partly because Kant fails to apply the principle to 
the ideas of philosophy as thoroughly as to those of natural 
science; partly, also, because he fails to note what his own 
exposition has none the less rendered so clear, namely, 
that his doctrine implies the centrality of a super-spatial 
geometry for all intellectual analysis; partly, finally, for 
still further reasons which may here be omitted. 

2. Science. The definition of philosophy as a science 
suggests that we should consider what may be the logic 
of comparison employed by the recognized or “successful” 
sciences, such as physics. The logic of physics is condi- 


tioned by the conception of a four-dimensional continuum. 


The potential continuum of forms which biology has sub- 
stituted for the old logic of species can be looked upon, 
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however inadequately, as a specialization of this presup- 
posed physical continuity. The blending of space and time, 
of matter and energy, of law and freedom, in recent 
physics illustrates the breakdown in that science of most 
of its lingering pseudo-absolute discontinuities. The 
quantum, which appears in conflict with this tendency, 
really illustrates it, for a quantum is an actual discon- 
tinuity, characterized in terms of a background of poten- 
tial, though at present, in our world, perhaps unrealized, 


intermediaries. It destroys certain forms of absolute dis- | 


continuity, such as between energy and matter, but it estab- 


lishes no new ones. The point may also be put in this | 


form: the quantum is a finite, hence a relative, discon- 
tinuity; it has a measurable quantity, as its name implies; 
an infinity of different quantities would therefore have 
been logically (mathematically) possible, and the series of 
these possible quanta is continuous. 

3. Generality. Philosophy, like any science, deals with 
general characters or universals. The problem of the 
universal has been central in philosophy for two thousand 
years, but the definition of the universal as a continuum 
of possibilities, a view first proposed by Kant and de- 
veloped by Peirce, seems without a rival as an analysis of 
the formal characteristics of the universal. That some 
universals imply continua is clear ; inductive inquiry shows. 
furthermore, that all universals which seem not to be of 
this character are such as lack clear and intelligible mean- 
ing unless such continua are posited for them. These 
universals are all extra-scientific, more or less metaphysical 
notions, such ag “reality,” “essence,” “experience,” and 
the like. The technical universals of the sciences, on the 
contrary, and most of those of everyday life, are clearly 
of the continuity type. Examples: triangle, dog, goodness, 
humanity—all positing ideal continua of forms. 
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weal The most comprehensive or philosophical universals are 
time, | then the chief, if not the sole, examples of apparently non- 
“cent | continuous universals, but they are the very ones whose 
most | meanings and logical status are most obscure. The remedy 
The for this obscurity is to see in such universals references to 








nCy, | an all-comprehensive continuum of possibilities, of which 
wand the narrower universals represent limited portions. The 
ten- realm of essences or possibilities is then to be regarded as 
zed, | a single n-dimensional continuum in the sense of pure, 
dis- | that is non-spatial, geometry. 

tab- 4, Possibility. The power of the conception of con- 
this | tinuity as an instrument of philosophical analysis depends 
_ further upon the definition of this conception (in agree- 
1€S; | ment with Kant and some contemporary mathematicians ) 
ie as a unity transcending all discrete multitude. If one 
OF defines the universal as the continuum of its possible in- 
__ stances, this does not mean that it is the instances which 
ith as a multitude make up the continuum, for the latter is 
the defined as a principle inexhaustibly generative of multitude 
ind rather than identical with any distinct multitude. It fol- 
lows that possibilities or qualities apart from actualization 
le- do not subsist as a plurality of self-identical entities (“they 
ot have no identity’); there is no set or multitude, finite or 
wa infinite, of “eternal objects,” but there is an eternal crea- 
’S. | tive source of qualities such that, given any two actualized 
o1 qualities, there is an inexhaustible possibility of inter- 
ao miediaries between them. This inexhaustible possibility of 
” the intermediaries is their continuity (a “multitude beyond 
al all multitude”). This view amounts to a mathematical 
id analysis of the problem of essences and of universals 
© | — which is neither nominalistic nor realistic in the usual 
y senses. It is inseparable from a recognition of the ob- 
S. jective significance of the ideas of vagueness, possibility, 


potentiality, creativity, free becoming. The future is new 
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even from the standpoint of subsistence or of essence; in 
no sense whatever could its particularity be anticipated or 
necessitated by the present. There is here a precise 
formulation of the principle of emergence. 

It must be admitted that the definition of continuity 
here employed is still today a matter of controversy among 
the mathematicians. The Peircean side of the question 
appears to be represented by the so-called intuitionists 
(such as Weyl and Brouwer). From this mathematical 
issue, however, we must here abstract—vital as it un- 
doubtedly is for the philosophy of Peirce. 

5. Experience: The problem of the datum. There is 
a crying scandal in philosophy. This is the paradox of an 
extreme diversity of opinion in regard to the immediately 
given as such (that is to say, apparently, in regard to the 
obvious in its very obviousness). This diversity of opinion 
is explained, and in principle overcome, by the application of 
continuity to the alleged heterogeneity of diverse classes of 
data, such as colors contrasted with sounds, qualities con- 
trasted with affective tones, awareness contrasted with its 
contents, and other similar divisions. All of these distinc- 
tions can be proved by the mathematically necessary con- 
sequences of observed facts to be relative only, relative that 
is, to a potential continuum of qualities. The dimensions 
of this continuum, as can likewise be demonstrated, are 
most clearly revealed in the case of data which are ad- 
mittedly affective, aesthetic, and (above all) social, in 
character. In this way, certain old issues of “idealism,” 
“realism,” or “subjectivism,” will be settled finally on the 
basis of observed facts and their mathematical forms. 
The datum will be seen to be mental because it will be seen 
to be affective, aesthetic, and social in essence, and by this 
last token of the social it will be seen also to be objective, 
directly to reveal an object, though an object itself of an 
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equally mental or affective character. Realistic idealism 
as social animism or direct affective community will be 
established by the data themselves as the sole descriptively 
accurate account of experience. Such an account, though 
in very general outlines only, was prognosticated by Peirce, 
and to the present writer at least it seems manifest that a 
more detailed development is possible and desirable. The 
result would be nothing less than the reduction of the chief 
philosophical issues to questions of the mathematical forms 
perceptibly embodied in immediate concrete facts. 

6. Explanation and contingency. According to the old 
ideal (now abandoned in physics) explanation implied 
causal determinism. But the actual universe as a whole 
remained on this view totally inexplicable, since no cause 
could be conceived which would imply the universe as a 
necessary effect. The universe ag a whole is logically 
contingent with respect to the realm of possibility. Ex- 
planation in metaphysics cannot then be in terms of causal 
necessity. The alternative to necessity is chance. Chance, 
however, is merely negative unless construed as free choice, 
or creative fiat. The actual is explicable as the progressive 
creation by fiat of logically contingent discontinuities out 
of that necessary continuum of possibilities whose being 
consists in the eternal unity of the creative power. This 
power may, according to Peirce, best be conceived through 
the admittedly vague conception or experience of God. 

It will be seen that though synechism is a species of 
monism, this monism does not imply the “block universe.” 
The future is contained in the present only as an inde- 
terminate anticipation or potency, implicative of freedom 
and true novelty. 

7. The Universe. The law of continuity is a formal 
principle, a principle of analysis, or a regulative principle. 
Its constitutive correlate in the concrete, its metaphysical 
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basis and final meaning, which we have now to consider, 
is the principle of social community. As in Whitehead, 
the social concept on the side of concreteness, the concept 
of universal relativity on the side of logical structure, are 
the two chief clues to the nature of things. It is to be 
noted, however, that in neither thinker does “‘social” refer 
exclusively to human society. 

The universe is the synthesis of the possible and the 
actual. The actual, in turn, is that which can be reached 
solely through its dynamical contact with present experi- 
ence. Not otherwise can it be defined. But this implies 
that all actuality is organically contained in the individual 
present experience. The resulting organic or dynamical 
relativity is continuity in its existential mode. According 
to this, even numerical difference, individual being, is a 
matter of degree, as may be illustrated by the phenomena 
of multiple personality, and in a thousand ways. 

The following are some of the chief approaches to this 
existential aspect of our conception: 

a) Space and time are relatively concrete modes of 
continuity. But the only adequate account of these con- 
cepts is one couched in essentially social terms. ‘My 
neighbor is he with whom I most intimately react,” and 
this reaction is a matter of continuity, of mutual participa- 
tion with respect to feelings, is a spiritual or social affair. 
Similar remarks apply to time. Time is the form of 
freedom, limited by habit, memory, and that continuity of 
an ideal which is constitutive of personality. Time is 
sympathy (social continuity) of a creative present with a 
created or settled past and an uncreated, partially inde- 
terminate future. The unity of time, moreover, according 
to an argument presented in Peirce’s Monist article on the 
“Law of Mind,” is a proof of the thesis of qualitative con- 
tinuity expounded above. If the succession of qualities 
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in time involved absolute gaps, the unity of time—so 
Peirce argues—would be destroyed. 

b) Mind-body. The only possible solution of the 
mind-body problem is to be found in the view of matter as 
“habit-ridden” mind and in the conception of the inter- 
dependence of matter with matter, of matter with mind, of 
mind with mind, as a bond of sympathetic rapport, as 
social in nature. Thus consciousness involves, in the 
words of Peirce, ‘‘a sort of public spirit among the bodily 
cells.” 

c) The unconscious. If to be perceived is a matter of 
degree, namely of degrees of vagueness and clearness of 
perception, then two problems are resolved at one blow: 
the problems of the subconscious and of the immanence 
of the entire actual universe in present experience. This 
immanence, the necessity for which has been shown above, 
is largely in the form of faint or vague perceptions. 
(Compare the similar doctrines of Whitehead and 
Leibniz. ) 

d) Ethics, aesthetics, and religion. In the experience 
of value, whether social, aesthetic, or religious, our funda- 
mental intuitions demand unmistakably a doctrine of the 
continuity or fusion of self with object, self with neighbor, 
self with the universe. “Losing oneself” (relatively yet 
genuinely) in the other is according to Peirce a literal 
truth of all the basic exaltations and obligations. 

The essence of reason—generality—and the essence of 
emotional life—sympathy—are thus seen to coincide 
formally in the element of continuity. The law of thought 
springs from a kindred law of life, the structure of intel- 


lect from the organic and social unity of feeling and 


purpose. 
e) Evolution. The explanation of diverse entities in 
terms of a common origin is possible only if the diversity 
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of the elements is relative, or in accordance with the logic 
of continuous variation. The theory of sports or muta- 
tions does not conflict with this, any more than the quantum 
theory, and for the same reason, the discontinuity refer- 
ring in both cases to the actualization of forms, not to 
their possibility. All actuality involves arbitrary discon- 
tinuities limiting the pure continuum of the possible. 

By considering all classes whatever from the stand- 
point of continuity, Peirce is enabled to carry the evolu- 
tionary theory radically further than other thinkers had 
done. Even laws, he held, are evolutionary products. So 
are the sensuous qualities which form the contents of ex- 
perience. These two conceptions, of the evolution of feel- 
ings, and the evolution of laws as habits of feelings, are 
surely among the grandest speculations of evolutionary 
philosophy. 

In conclusion, the “law of continuity” seems worthy 
to be characterized as the most scientific result which 
metaphysics has yet attained. It unites unparalleled pre- 
cision, great cogency, and absolute universality of relev- 
ance. There is, it seems to me, simply no problem of 
philosophy which does not demand for its clear formula- 
tion what Peirce called the language of continuity. All 
the more general technical issues of the past are super- 
seded by this central issue of the logic of classes and in- 
dependent substances, on the one hand; and the logic of 
qualitative continuity and existential relativity, on the 
other hand. As the former, in its most tenable aspect, is 
merely an ill-defined special case or arbitrary limitation of 
the latter, and as the logic of modern science and—though 
less distinctly and consistently—of classical metaphysics, 
is one of continuity, the decision of the issue in this sense 
may reasonably be expected. 

What would result from the general acceptance of this 
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program? “Were I to attempt to expound,” Peirce has 
said, “the beauties of the idea of continuity, I must 
say, in the language of Matilda, that the tomb would 
close over me ere the topic were exhausted.” The tomb 
has closed over the author of these words, but let us sup- 
pose that continuity, the word of all modern science, and, 
unconsciously, of the great metaphysicians, should become 
the word also of all future philosophy; let us suppose 
furthermore that to this insight should be added that other 
Peircean doctrine that in the formulation of concepts, that 
is, of publicly controllable meanings, the crucial continui- 
ties are those of purpose and behavior, would not such a 
pragmatism form the basis of a new intellectual civiliza- 
tion? For continuity is a conception of geometry; the “law 
of continuity” therefore means that the formal structure of 
concepts is identical with the subject-matter of pure 
geometry, is geometry. An element of unhoped for rigor 
and precision thus comes to the aid of the otherwise all too 
vague and flexible conceptions of behavior and social pur- 
posiveness, whose concreteness on the other hand ad- 
mirably supplements the sheer emptiness, taken by them- 
selves, of the geometrical forms. That a metaphysics or 
cosmology can be developed on such a foundation has been 
indicated. The relevance of such conceptions to the prob- 
lems of life and value may likewise be inferred. 

Yet two points may be mentioned specifically: the 
practical importance of the maxim that every real question 
is to be treated as a question of degree and not of some 
absolute principle opposed to its opposite; and the ad- 
vantages for ethics of a scientific demonstration of the 
completely social character of all existence, and hence of 
the fundamental purposes of life. As for the effect upon 
psychology, that key science of the future, its entire work- 
ing logic—at present open to such bitter attack—would 
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be transformed, and the problems of sensation, attention, 
abstraction, will, aesthetic feeling, and the rest, would be 
seen in a new light inviting and facilitating experimental 
verification and control. 

Yet even so, one would not have exhausted the re- 
sources of the philosophy of Peirce. He was a technical 
innovator such as had not been seen for more than half a 
century—in a certain sense, even, such as had not thitherto 
been seen. Philosopher-scientists there have been doubt- 
less—a few supreme intellects—with greater inborn 
capacity than need be supposed in the case of Peirce. But, 
if one considers the incomparable superiority of the science 
of his day over that of all preceding ages, and adds to 
this his immense range—unique among his contemporaries 
—of technical training and achievement, one will, I am 
persuaded, find himself driven to conclude that so much 
strictly scientific knowledge and power, together with so 
much philosophical learning and originality, had never, 
perhaps have never, been united in one human brain. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE THEORY OF UNIVERSALS AND THE 
INDIVIDUALIZATION OF ATTRIBUTES 


F the topics which have offered a perennial interest 

to philosophers the theory of universals is perhaps 
the most famous. In former days it absorbed the best 
part of the philosophical activities of the world for cen- 
turies at a time, and though modern philosophy, having a 
more diversified scope, puts the question of universals less 
in the foreground, it is by no means an obsolete issue. 
How pregnant in consequences may be the adoption of one 
or another of the various doctrines of universals those 
who have kept in touch with recent developments of the 
philosophy of mathematics can testify. 

The most characteristic phase of the ancient doctrine 
of universals was the belief that while by the senses we 
perceive individual things (as the individual men, Socrates 
and Zeno) we cognize “by the intellect’? also the class to 
which these objects belong, not merely as a group of 
individuals (mankind) but as a general or class being 
(Man or Homo) quite distinct from any individual of the 
class. Belief in such cognition of universals rested on the 
argument that we know certain facts (about men, for 
instance) which could not be gained by our observation of 
individuals. Thus we predicate ‘““Man is mortal,” but we 
know only individual men; indeed only a small part of 
those included in the class. man. We have observed So- 
crates, Zeno and others to be mortal, but how does this 
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enable us to say with certainty: “Every man is mortal’? 
Of course the modern answer is that we cannot ascribe 
any apodictic certainty to the statement; it is a mere in- 
duction from experience, and many such inductions are 
drawn only to be found invalid in the course of time. But 
certain philosophers known as realists held ‘Man is mort- 
al” to be a statement, not about every man but about the 
universal a parte rei, Homo. Each individual man was 
what he was because he “participated” in this universal, 
and owing to this participation we could pass from ‘‘Man 
is mortal,” known by our contemplation of the universal, 
Man, to “Every man is mortal” which was held to have 
by no means the same import as the former proposition.’ 
Following out this line of thought it was held that when 
we predicate the species (e. g. man) or the genus (animal ) 
we were predicating a universal, so a genus and a species 
were taken to be, not classes, but “universals” belonging to 
such generic and specific classes. 

This extreme view cannot be imputed to all the old 
philosophers who put forward a doctrine of universals, 
and notably not to Aristotle. A universal this philosopher 
defined simply as that which can be predicated of several. 
Thus man and animal were universals because each can be 
predicated of Socrates, Zeno and other human beings, that 
is, we can say Socrates, Zeno, etc., are men (or animals), 
meaning, of course, merely that they are members of the 
species or genus is question. Aristotle would have nipped 
many a medieval disputation in the bud had he spoken of 
predicating general names rather than of predicating “uni- 
versals,” but though he combatted the extreme realism of 
Plato he left the question unclarified in his own doctrine. 
An illustration of this is a legend handed down to us by 


1A modern statement of adhesion to this view by a so-called “moderate 
realist” will be found in Joseph F. Perrier’s Revival of Scholastic Philosophy 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1906, p. 43. 
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a medieval divine, Eudes of Shirton. Some time after 
Aristotle’s death, it seems, the spirit of that philosopher 
appeared to one of his disciples. The latter had been 
pondering in vain over the question of universals, and 
seized the opportunity to ask: ‘Master, what is species, 
what is genus?” Unfortunately for philosophy Aristotle, 
like the spirits called back by modern mediums, had 
no longer a thought for what had been his dearest 
interest this side of the grave. But while modern 
spirits have as their hobby the describing to us the de- 
lights of “Summerland,” Aristotle gave a warning of the 
torments of the more unpleasant place in which he dwelt, 
a place which, to judge from the absence of reports about 
it from modern spirits, must since have been abolished. 

At the height of the controversy over universals there 
were put forth a dozen or more of what purported to be 
distinct theories in the matter. But of clearly defined 
positions only five can be found. The first may be called 
that of the archetypists who accepted universals ante rem 
either as archetype models of the various kinds of created 
entities (the antitypes) or as archetype general concep- 
tions in the mind of the Creator serving as plans of crea- 
tion. Second was that of the original realists, extrinsic 
realism, as it may be called, sometimes designated as ultra 
realism by realists who repudiate its tenets. This is the 
doctrine that a universal is a general being with existence 
beyond the mind and also apart from the individuals of its 
class (a parte rei) serving not merely as an archetype of 
these but likewise giving such individuals their essential 
characteristics by “participation.” Third was another 
realistic doctrine best designated as intrinsic realism 
though its modern partisans usually describe themselves 
as moderate realists. Here the stand is taken that while 
a universal exists extra animam it has no existence a parte 
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rel; it exists in the individuals of the class (in rei) but not 
apart from them. This is the doctrine now accepted by 
the neo-scholastic theologians. Fourth was the position of 
the conceptualists who denied universals a parte rei and 
(in so far as this did not merge into the previous position ) 
im ret as well, but affirmed the human mind had at least 
the power of framing general images corresponding to 
such class names as man. The intellect in this view 
framed a general image by generalization from the indi- 
viduals of a class, though this image had no counterpart 
extra animam and existed merely as a general conception 
which was termed a universal i anima and, as regards 
human minds, post rem. All the last three preceding 
schools usually agreed in admitting their universals to 
have been represented by conceptions in the mind of God 
anterior to his creation of individuals, and each likewise 
upheld their own particular kind of universals to have 
post rem mental representation in human minds. But, 
of the three, only the extrinsic realists could admit the 
existence ante rem of universals as archetype models not 
mere divine conceptions. 

The fifth position was that of the nominalists who re- 
jected universals in every guise. They held there was no 
universal Homo apart from an individual man, none in an 
individual man, and no possible mental image of Man 
differing from that of some particular individual man. 
An image of the latter description, individual though it 
was, could indeed be used, it was maintained, in two ways: 
the one by an ordinary first intention of the mind in mental 
discourse about the individual imaged, the other, by a 
second intention, in thought about men in general. But 
in the latter case the mental image was not transformed 
to make it a general one; it was used in its original shape 
and was simply thought about in a general way in which 
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attention was concentrated on the respects in which men 
are alike. Generality, nominalists held, pertained only to 
propositions or assertions, intentions of the mind and class 
names, and “man” was universal only in the sense that the 
word was applicable to each and every member of the 
human race. Genera and species, to nominalists, are mere 
groups of individuals, it being recognized that such groups 
may go beyond the present entities of the classes and 
include also the members whose existence belongs to past 
or future time. Nor are genera and species called uni- 
versals by thoroughgoing nominalists in whose theory the 
word is applied only to propositions, class names, etc. And 
thus when nominalists say that universals are merely gen- 
eral names they are not asserting that genera and species 
are mere names. In the classical controversy over uni- 
versals nominalists held that a universal was what could 
be predicated of several, conceptualists that it was what 
could be thought of several, intrinsic realists that it was 
what could be in several, and extrinsic realists that it was 
what could be participated in by several, while the arche- 
typist doctrine would have been that it was what could be 
copied by several. A list of philosophers who inclined to- 
wards the side of nominalism would include the names of 
Roscelin, Abelard, Occam, Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Condillac, James Mill and John Stuart Mill. It would, 
however, be difficult to find with any of these authors a 
statement of nominalistic doctrine as explicit and thor- 
oughgoing as has here been set forth. 

Nominalism was sometimes crudely expressed by the 
statement that the universals, the genera, and species, are 


words. In this presentation its opponents brought against 


the nominalists the following objection: ‘““You say the uni- 
versal Homo is a name or word. Now when you predicate 
‘Socrates est homo,’ do you mean that Socrates is merely a 
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word?” A like caricature of nominalism is met with even 
in modern times, it being asserted that nominalists hold 
general statements to have reference only to words and 
that conceptualists hold them to have reference to concep- 
tions alone. Some philosophers who saw the impropriety 
of saying genera and species were words (voces) put for- 
ward as an improved presentation, that universals were 
sermones; that is to say generality pertained primarily to 
statements about things rather than to the things them- 
selves or the words denoting them. Another aspect of 
nominalism was the theory of collections (the colligere 
theory) which emphasized the fact that a species and a 
genus were simply collections of individuals. The status, 
respectus and indifference theories of universals, however, 
can hardly be regarded in the light of one-sided presenta- 
tions of nominalism, for these muddle the nominalistic doc- 
trine of the generalized use, by second intention, of the 
mental image of an individual through their application of 
an analogous doctrine to the individual imaged. The three 
theories (which are not really distinct) point out that the 
individuals of a class are alike (indifferent) in certain re- 
spects, and hence argue that you can take any individual 
at random and by considering it in another aspect (re- 
spectus) or by giving it another status make it a species 
or a genus. The same object is thus indifferently indi- 
vidual, species or genus, according to the way in which 
you think of it. So we arrive at the absurd conclusion 
that Socrates, according to his status, is an individual 
man, the species Man, or the genus Animal.’ 

The manery theory is one that it is difficult to fathom 
with the limited data at our disposal, and even John of 


2 This view was in evidence as early as the time of Aristotle. See Mcta- 
physics, Bk. 3, Ch. 6, 1003-a. “If we can actually hypostatize the common 
predicates as an individual, Socrates will be several animals—himself and Man 
and Animal.” 
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Salisbury, who gives us an account of it, professes to be 
unable to grasp its meaning. He tells us that its pro- 
ponents, among whom was Joscelin, Bishop of Soissons, 
would at one moment say that genera and species are uni- 
versal things, and at another that they are “imaneries” of 
things. It is said, however, that, in its ultimate phase at 
least, the doctrine approximated to the colligere theory, the 
manery of the human race being mankind, and the phrase 
“rerum manerics”’ being used in place of the name species. 
Another doctrine of universals was the theory of native 
forms, held by Gilbert of Poitiers, and this seems to have 
been on the archetypist order and to have contended that 
each individual of a class was composed of primordial 
matter, a forma nativa (or complex of such forms) which 
was an exact copy of the archetype (there being as many 
distinct copies as there were individuals of the class in 
existence) and finally a component comprising those attri- 
butes by which the individual is unlike the other antitypes. 
These native forms were, however, not phenomenal but 
noumenal, and in this respect there seems to be a deviation 
from the original doctrine of archetypes in which the 
copies of the archetypes belonged to the realm of phe- 
nomena. The school of Bernard of Chartres, with a 
somewhat similar doctrine, took, it appears, a ground 
nearer to extrinsic realism, and tried to meet the difficulty 
that this was not in accord with the dictum of Aristotle, 
the Prince of Philosophers. They went, says John of 
Salisbury, “to much trouble to reconcile Plato and Aris- 
totle, but I think they came too late in their valiant work 
to reconcile the dead who contradicted each other their 
whole lives long.” 

William of Champeaux is famous for his three distinct 
doctrines of universals, the first of which is usually taken 
as typical of ultra-realism in medieval times. But it cer- 
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tainly is not extrinsic realism, for his universals are not 
a parte ret. His doctrine was that the universal of a 
class is integrally, simultaneously and essentially in each 
individual. This is intrinsic realism, for the universals 
are in,rei. As for moderation, this, as we shall see, is 
conspicuous by its absence with the self-styled “moderate 
realists,” and for the applications that have been made of 
realism there have to be posited universals answering 
William’s description. The fact is the poor Bishop of 
Champeaux has been a scapegoat upon whom all the ex- 
cesses of others have been heaped, and these others, unlike 
the Bishop, did not ultimately see the error of their ways 
and adopt a rational theory of universals. Abelard, the 
pupil of William, controverted the latter’s doctrine, saying 
that, under it, if Socrates was in Athens the whole of 
humanity must be there with him, and asked how then if 
Plato happened to be in Rome at that same time there 
could be any Humanity pertaining to Plato. The ques- 
tion has never been satisfactorily answered, and the 
Bishop developed a second view in which he held that the 
universal is the same thing found individually*® in each 
member of the class, a thesis which would seem to approx- 
imate to the theory of native forms. From this too he 
was driven by Abelard, and finally accepted a doctrine in 
which universals extra animam were practically aban- 
doned. We may finally mention a curious argument of 
John of Salisbury put forth in opposition to nominalism. 
Universals, said John, cannot be words, for genera and 
species are nothing, and words are not nothing! 

The founder of realism was Plato, and it was an out- 
growth of the doctrine of archetypes. The latter theory 
seems to have been ethical in its inception, arising from 
the feeling that there ought to be fixed and eternal stand- 


3 Some authorities read indifferenter instead of individualiter, but Haureau’s 
argument in favor of the latter reading would seem to be conclusive. 
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ards of such things as justice, fairness, goodness, etc., 
upon which morality could be based, thus avoiding the 
difficulties of the divergence of mankind in ethical con- 
sciousness. A further extension included esthetics which 
sought an archetypal standard of beauty, symmetry, etc. 
In these fields Socrates contented himself with endeavor- 
ing to frame definitions which would command universal 
assent. His pupils however (as Aristotle tells us), not 
satisfied with this, contended that the standards in ques- 
tion (called ideas by Plato) were entirely distinct from 
the conceptions of them in human minds and likewise 
distinct from the things they served to measure. Thus 
Beauty was held to be something in itself quite apart from 
beautiful things. The universal standard or archetype of 
a class was supposed to be cognized by the intellect, though 
not by the senses, which only cognized the individuals of 
that type (e. g. good things, beautiful sights.) Knowl- 
edge of archetypes came from an alleged prenatal existence 
of the human soul separate from the body in which state 
the universals had been contemplated face to face. On 
becoming endowed with a body the soul forgets its past 
history, but the perception of an individual by the senses 
awakens in the intelligence the reminiscence of the arche- 
type, anammnesis being the technical name for the coming 
to light of this. Sometimes a perfectly general application 
was made of the doctrine, and it was said there was an 
archetype for every kind of object. The inventive power 
of mankind was declared a delusion, and it was contended 
that the first carpenter who made a bed or a table must 
have received from an external source the conception of 
what he started to make—that he had merely copied the 


‘archetype which must have come to his cognizance before 


he began his work. 
Plato, in the speeches he puts in the mouth of Socrates, 
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combines the doctrine of archetypes and that of extrinsic 
realism without clearly distinguishing the two. In his 
view a thing was just or fair or good or beautiful because 
it “participated” in the archetypal Justice, Fairness, 
Goodness or Beauty. He declares there is no way in 
which anything can come into existence except by partici- 
pation in its “idea.” So here the archetype becomes a 
universal a parte rei, giving to the individual its nature by 
“participation” or “communication.” And evidently sev- 
eral universals might have to be drawn upon when some- 
thing comes into being. Thus a beautiful woman would 
have to participate in both Beauty and Homo before she 
could exist. The notion of participation was original with 
Plato, according to Aristotle. Precisely what participa- 
tion means has never been made clear. Aristotle indeed 
held that when Plato used such language it was “mere 
idle talk,” and he cannot be accused of want of attention 
to Plato’s arguments, since history tells us that when the 
latter delivered his lecture on The Soul Aristotle was the 
only auditor who sat through the whole dreary discourse, 
the others who had come to hear gradually slipping away 
as the lecture went on. 

It was held that participation in a universal did not 
mean taking up a part of it but that the whole of the 
universal was communicated to each and every individual, 
there being educed as analogy the day which “is in many 
places at the same time.” But the difficulties the ancient 
philosophers saw in speaking of common possession of or 
participation in a single universal was well shown in the 
dialogue Parmenides, commonly included among Plato’s 
own works, though its tenor would lead a reader to char- 
acterize it as anti-Platonic and to ascribe it to some un- 
known admirer of Parmenides and Zeno. In this, Socra- 
tes, who in Plato’s; dialogues is usually the triumphant 
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proponent of the Platonic and Socratic doctrines, putting 
all his opponents to rout, plays a most inglorious part. 
Parmenides brings him to admit that participation in an 
“idea” is analogous to the sharing of a canvas by a num- 
ber of men whom it covers, and next forces him to con- 
cede that of the individuals who participate in an idea 
each only possesses a part of it. Then, argues Parmenides, 
if you say something is great because it participates in 
absolute or universal greatness, you are affirming some- 
thing to be great in virtue of its possessing a mere portion 
of absolute greatness which must be less than absolute 
greatness itself. Likewise a pair of individuals possessing 
less than absolute equality will be said to be equal. So 
greatness and equality will be said to be possessed by virtue 
of the possession of less than greatness and less than true 
equality, while smallness, supposed to arise from partici- 
pation in absolute smallness, also leads to a paradox. And 
Socrates meekly admits all this to be absurd, and professes 
himself unable to tell how an individual can participate in 
an idea at all since it cannot participate in the latter either 
in whole or in part. Parmenides probably would not have 
triumphed so easily in a real encounter with the Platonists 
who, as we learn from Aristotle, saw the difficulties arising 
from the acceptance of universals of relation and were not 
always willing to extend their theory thus far. However 
in Phaedo Plato does tell us of things being small or great 
by participation in Smallness or Greatness as well as of 
their being beautiful by participation in Beauty. The 
more logical Platonists were also inclined to balk at 
ascribing universals to negations or to artificial objects, 
and held they pertained only to natural classes of sub- 
stances, but this restriction cannot be justified by what 
we read in the Platonic dialogues. 

Parmenides expounded other arguments against the 
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theory of ideas in the dialogue bearing his name, and al- 
though these are such that even nominalists must reject 
them as baseless, Socrates tamely accepts them all as 
cogent. One of the “refutations” is what later became 
famous as the “third man argument.’”’ Suppose, argued 
the anti-realists, a man, Socrates, exists. Then according 
to realism a universal Homo must exist to communicate to 
Socrates his human nature. But evidently this Homo too 
isa man. Hence he likewise must have had his humanity 
communicated to him, and thus necessitates the existence 
of another universal, a third man. In like manner it 
follows that there must be a fourth universal, a fifth, and 
in short an infinity of them. And this, concluded the 
anti-realists, was absurd. Obviously the argument fails 
in its step to the third man, for realism affords no legit- 
imate basis for this. Even more exceptionable was the 
argument as originally expounded in Parmenides, where it 
was employed against an attempt of Socrates to take 
refuge in the archetypal point of view. In another shift 
of ground Socrates endeavors to uphold universals as 
general conceptions, but Parmenides objects that the indi- 
viduals too will be thoughts, and Socrates accepts the 
conclusion without a murmur, and withdraws from his 
tentative conceptualism. Finally Parmenides clinches his 
previous arguments by contending that, quite aside from 
them, if “ideas” existed human beings could not possibly 
know them, God could know nothing else, and as a result 
God could know nothing at all about men or any other 
terrestrial beings. And Socrates, dumbfounded, gives up 
the contest, and sits at the feet of Parmenides to learn the 
true theory to which archetypism and extrinsic realism 
and conceptualism must alike give way—a theory which as 
developed in the dialogue seems to be that there is one 
ultimate reality behind all things, but that, as whenever 
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we reason about it we fall into contradictions, this “One” 
is, in fact, utterly unknowable, and we are venturing on 
dangerous ground in even asserting it to be one or to 
exist.* 

In medieval times there were three schools of philo- 
sophical thought: the Scotist, the Thomist and the Occam- 
ist. The Scotist school tended to take the ground of ex- 
trinsic realism, though the modern admirers of the leader 
of that school, John Duns Scotus, whose name is em- 
balmed in the English language in the form of the word 
“dunce,” by rejecting some of his alleged works as un- 
authentic, are able to contend that he was not actually as 
“extreme” a realist as has usually been believed. The 
Thomist school, following St. Thomas Aquinas, upheld 
intrinsic realism, and the Thomist philosophy is at the 
present day that officially adopted by the Catholic Church. 
The Occamist school inclined towards nominalism, waver- 
ing between this and conceptualism. William of Occam, 
founder of the Occamist school and surnamed “The In- 
vincible Doctor,” must be ranked among the great masters 
of philosophical thought, second to none either before or 
since, in acuteness of mind and fearlessness of speculation. 
Nor was his boldness purely academic for it was exhibited 
in action as well as in thought. More would have been 
heard of the Occamists in modern times had not their 
liberalism brought them under the ban of both Rome and 
Wittenberg. Occam was a Reformer before the Reforma- 
tion, taking an active part in the revolt in which Louis V 
of Bavaria defied the Papal authority; this naturally put 
his philosophy under a cloud which increased when the 
Occamists scandalized Rome by insisting, when discussing 


4Ueberweg, it is well known, declined to accept Parmenides as one of 
Plato’s productions. Most classical scholars, who pay little heed to the content 
of the works with which they deal, take the opposite view. Their arguments in 
favor of Plato’s authorship are, however, to my mind far from convincing. 
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religious dogma, in taking the words of Scripture in their 
natural sense instead of adopting the usual scholastic 
method of interpreting them by some far fetched “suppo- 
sitio.” Luther, likewise, found the Occamists too liberal 
in their views, and complained that instead of reading the 
Bible for pious edification they treated it like a history 
book. 

While Occam was by far the most renowned of the 
medieval opponents to realism, we may conjecture that we 
should find Roscelin his peer could we examine the latter’s 
doctrines in his own exposition and not merely in the dress 
given them by his enemies. Another great thinker taking 
like ground was Abelard. Both Occam and Abelard are 
ranked as conceptualists, and they do seem to have accepted 
the existence im anima of mental images formed by gen- 
eralization of images of individuals. To this side of their 
doctrines, they, however, gave little thought, paying most 
of their attention to combating universals extra animam. 
They often speak in ways which could be construed as in- 
volving complete adhesion to nominalism. Thus Abelard, 
when he has to delineate his own position, does not direct 
our attention to general mental images, but says explicitly 
that universals are sermones. And Occam likewise often 
spoke of universals as in the mind though he would on no 
account accept them as extra-mental realities, saying 
“Nullum universale cst extra animam cxistens realiter .... 
sed universale est tantum in anima vel est universale per 
institutionem.” But when we examine into what he meant 
by universals in the mind we find that Occam definitely 
asserts: “Quod libet universale est intentio anima.” He 
meant evidently that just as certain words are used as 
general terms in written or spoken propositions, so certain 
conceptions are used in like manner in “mental proposi- 
tions” as he calls the thoughts corresponding to proposi- 
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tional utterances. A conception thus used need not be < 
general concept; nominalists admit that an individual con- 
ception may, by a second intention, be used as general in 
thought, but deny that the mental image undergoes any 
change when so taken. In their view a mental image is 
used in a general thought precisely as the drawing of a 
particular triangle is used in a geometrical demonstration 
about triangles in general. 

Occam is never tired of telling us that universals in the 
mind possess, as such, only “intentional being’? and are 
universal by convention. They are 
are universal “per institutionem”’ as components of mental 
propositions, just as a word becomes universal by entering 
a verbal proposition and being predicated of several. Uni- 


see 


mtentio anima’ which 


versals, he says, are mere signs, and the mental universal 
Homo is a universal for men just as a groan is a sign of 
pain. Evidently this description would very well fit in 
with the doctrine of a mental image of an individual which 
in its first intention has reference merely to the particular 
individual which it depicts, but by second intention serves 
in imagery the function a general name has in discourse: 
one of the doctrines of modern nominalism. So one would 
sometimes be tempted to consider Occam as thoroughgoing 
a nominalist as Berkeley. Occam’s chief motivation, how- 
ever, was not to inquire into what sort of images the mind 
could frame, but to show what it was that mental images 
and names refer to. He was primarily a terminist, and 
was often designated as “The Venerable Inceptor of 
Terminism.”” Universals to him were, above all, terms in 
a proposition. He strenuously controverted the view that 
knowledge concerns agreement or disagreement between 
purely subjective mental states, and urged again and again 
that a proposition about men is not an assertion about sub- 
jective conceptions but is an assertion about the objective 
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men we see walking around on the street. A proposition, 
that is, is normally about objective things and not about 
the subjective states of consciousness serving as signs for 
them.” 

In modern times the line of cleavage on the question of 
universals has most frequently been between those who 
affirmed and those who denied the existence of general 
conceptions. In England, Locke, Reid and Brown took the 
former stand, while the most prominent of those who took 
the latter were Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Dugald Stewart, 
James Mill and John Stuart Mill. On the Continent, in 
post-scholastic times, the question of universals has seldom 
been explicitly put, but modern German and French phil- 
osophers (as Descartes, Leibniz, Wolff, Kant, Hegel, etc. ) 
have been prone to give their adhesion (more or less 
vaguely) to a type of conceptualism which has intrinsic 
realism in its background. And the more recent writers, 
both on the Continent and in English-speaking countries, 
have usually followed the German lead in this respect.® 


5 It is sometimes said, for instance by Dr. Lindsay in The Monist, Vol. 
XXX, p. 524, that in Occam's time the meanings of objective and subjective 
were the reverse of what they are to-day. This, however, is not quite accurate. 
It is true that Occam sometimes spoke of a purely subjective entity, a mental 
term as “existing objectively,” but what he meant by this was that the thing 
of which the term was the mental sign had objective existence. The real dif- 
ference between Occam’s phraseology and that of modern times lies in his 
peculiar use of “exists.” To understand him, where he writes “exists objec- 
tively” or has “objective being” we must read “has as a term, an objective de- 
notation” and where he speaks of having subjective being we must understand 
having, as a term, a purely subjective denotation. That is, when he spoke of 
objective existence he meant that a term (verbal or conceptual) was being so 
used in a proposition that it referred to things extra animam. 


6 Naturally there are exceptions to this and notably among the mathemati- 
cians and the neo-scholastics.We shall have something yet to say about the 
doctrines of the latter, but it would lead us too far to discuss the views set forth 
by such mathematicians as Georg Cantor, Gottlob Frege and Bertrand Russell. 
These will be given due consideration in the forthcoming second part of Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Modern Mathematics. Here we will merely mention the 
curious fact that Cantor, while formally declaring himself a “moderate realist,” 
persistently affirms doctrines concerning numbers in which “universals” are 
identified with “concepts,” thus taking the standpoint not of realism but of pure 
conceptualism, 
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The shibboleth of the modern conceptualist is the word 
“concept” as distinguished from “conception.” As Kant 
put it, to speak of a general concept (Begriff) is tautology. 
Hence with nominalists the tendency is to speak of con- 
cepts only when discussing the views of their opponents. 

When the theory of universals is considered from the 
point of view of nominalism versus pure conceptualism, 
the question at issue is merely: Do we really have concep- 
tions of universals among our objects of thought? Among 
the illustrious philosophers who have so contended may be 
mentioned Locke, who however repudiated universals crtra 
animam, accepting them only im anima. But when he ex- 
emplified a general conception by that of a triangle 
“neither oblique nor rectangular, equilateral, equicrural 
nor scalenon, but all and none of these at once” it was 
easy for Berkeley, taking up the banner of nominalism, to 
show that such a mental image was an absurdity and that 
no one could possibly imagine a triangle of this descrip- 
tion. Since that time the opponents of such mental uni- 
versals have had the upper hand, and it would now be 
difficult to find a wholehearted defender of them. In fact 
the attainment of the height of ingenuity shown by 
Crambe (in Martinus Scriblerus) who “swore that he 
could frame a conception of a Lord Mayor not only with- 
out his horse, gown and gold chain, but even without 
stature, features, color, hands, head, feet or any body, 
which he supposed was the universal of a Lord Mayor” 
might again earn for one the appellation of “lying rascal” 
which history tells us was applied to Crambe. 

The more or less apologetic advocates of general con- 
ceptions do not now find it easy to uphold the view that 
we have any mental images of a general character, and 
often it is merely urged that we can confine our attention 
to certain features of an individual mental image and 
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become oblivious of the rest. Sometimes even the case 
for general images is abandoned as hopeless by_philos- 
ophers calling themselves conceptualists who merely affirm 
vaguely that the intellect has general conceptions—has 
standards by which it can judge whether or not what we 
perceive by our senses comes under one of these concep- 
tions. Of course, if, by speaking of a mental standard for 
(or a conception of ) men in general or triangles in gen- 
eral, it is merely affirmed that we know what we mean by 
the words and can decide whether or not they are ap- 
plicable in any given case, a position has been taken which 
no nominalist would wish to attack. The nominalist view 
is simply that we have no mental yard-stick which we 
bring forth whenever we have to decide whether an object 
before us is to be called by: a general name of known 
meaning. What we do, insofar as we use mental images 
at all, is to call up mentally (usually through recollec- 
tion of actual observances) a number of different indi- 
vidual images of objects denoted by that name, and 
see how far-reaching a resemblance we can find. Or we 
take a single individual image, quite at random, and know- 
ing what aspects of this are relevant to the name and what 
not, use it to reach a decision as to the applicability of this 
name. And, be it noted, the individual image employed is 
by no means a standard kept in some corner of the mind 
for just such emergencies; when the next occasion arises 
we are likely to have recourse to the image of a quite 
different individual. As you cannot hypostatize the 
intellect of a percipient and say it has cognitions of which 
he himself knows nothing, each of us is competent to 
judge for himself whether any of his states of conscious- 
ness can be properly described as an intellectual image or 
standard generalizing the individuals of a class and 
brought forth as a sort of mental yard-stick whenever he 
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has to decide as to the fitness of an object to be put in that 
class. The nominalist answer is in the negative, the con- 
ceptualist and realist in the affirmative. Nominalists, 
moreover, hold that we think most frequently by means of 
words (which are, of course, not usually uttered) and that 
thought is not ordinarily a passage through consciousness 
of mental images of the objects we think about. 

Turning now to extrinsic realism, we may recall that 
this, as expounded by Plato, asserted the existence both 
of universal attributes and of universal things to which 
these attributes pertained. These latter things were called 
substances in the old philosophy in which “substance” was 
used as the antonym to “attribute,” a man, for instance, 
being called a substance in contradistinction to the complex 
of attributes known as his humanity. Plato talked some- 
times of universal Chairs, Tables, etc., and sometimes of 
the universals (‘ideas’) of Goodness, Beauty, Chatrness 
and Tableness. Once when he was speaking of Chairness 
and Tableness, Diogenes, who was present, remarked: “I 
perceive indeed chairs and tables, Plato, but no Chairness 
and no Tableness.” To which Plato gave the quick retort: 
“You see the former because you have sensuality, but 
possessing no intelligence you cannot perceive the latter.” 
In medieval days however extrinsic realism was deemed 
to have as its natural scope substances rather than attri- 
butes, and there was taken as the typical universal a parte 
rei, not Humanity, but Man, it being contended that there 
existed through all eternity a mysterious Homo, quite dis- 
tinct from all individual men, and from which the latter, 
by participation, took their human character. As thus 
instanced it did not find favor with the more acute think- 
ers, and Occam dismissed the doctrine with the con- 
temptuous remark: “This opinion is simply false and 
absurd.” 
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While extrinsic realism finds its universals sometimes 
in substances and sometimes in attributes, intrinsic realism 
upholds attributive universals alone. The universal a 
parte rei may be Man or it may be Humanity, but the 
universal in rei is always the latter. Intrinsic realism is a 
doctrine, not of universal substances, but of universal 
attributes or complexes of attributes. And the true 
question at issue between the intrinsic realist and the nom- 
inalist is this: Is there one and the same attribute or 
complex of attributes inherent in all members of such a 
class as mankind? In other words, are attributes to be 
individualized according to where they are found, or are 
they not? Consider first a simple case where we do not 
have to deal with a complex of attributes, say the blue- 
ness of the book before you, the blueness of the house 
across the way, the blueness of the sky, etc. Ought we 
call these and other instances where we find blueness in 
nature, one and the same blueness—one and the same 
attribute—or should we say they are different but similar 
attributes; attributes of the same type (that is, class) ? 
Again, is the sweetness of the orange I ate this morning to 
be called the same as the sweetness of the apple I am now 
eating or should two attributes be spoken of here? The 
proper view would seem to be that of Roscelin: that we 
should distinguish between different attributes of the same 
type in accordance with their occurrence even though they 
be perfectly similar... We hold that attributes must be 
individualized as well as their subjects; that if Socrates is 


7Occam, holding that “nulla res extra animam est realiter communis” 
took the view that if attributes be held to exist extra animam they must be in- 
dividualized. In denying them to exist extra animam he seems to have meant 
merely that they are abstractions, not capable of existing alone, and must belong 
to substances. In more modern times, James Mill specifically individualized 
attributes, and one cannot but feel astonished that John Stuart Mill took the 
reverse course. The individualization of attributes was also upheld by Herbert 
Spencer. 
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one man and Plato another, the height of Socrates is not 
the same as the height of Plato, even though the two 
men be equally tall. 

Obviously the custom of language affords no ground 
for a philosophical decision in the matter, for colloquially 
“same” is often given an inaccurate application, even with 
the subjects of attributes. As that acute thinker, Richard 
Whately, pointed out: “The words ‘same,’ ‘one-and-the- 
same’ and ‘identical’ are often applied when we are speak- 
ing of things that are alike, and altogether in reference to 
that similarity. Thus we speak of the Cedars on Mount 
Lebanon being the same as those used by Solomon in 
building the Temple. And if you borrow a shilling of any 
one and repay him a shilling, you are said to repay the 
same money as you borrowed: though it is not the same 
individual coin, but one of equal value. In all such cases 
the words ‘same’ and ‘one’ are used because one single 
name or description will apply to each of the things classed 
together. It is important to distinguish in your mind this 
sameness—figuratively so-called—from real, literal same- 
ness and identity.’”’ We may well say, then, that two blue 
bodies possess, not the same blueness, but different blue- 
nesses, that two sweet fruits have, not the same sweet- 
ness, but different sweetnesses, and we hold that the 
various members of the class mankind do not all possess 
the same humanity, but that each man should be said to 
have a distinct and different humanity. Here indeed our 
case is even stronger than with a single type of attribute, 
for the different men and women of the human race are by 
no means all alike, and it would be difficult to merge their 
humanities (the complexes of attributes pertaining to 
them and making them eligible to entrance into the class 
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mankind) into one on the ground of perfect similarity.’ 

It should be noted that the question is not primarily 
one of words; it is, at base, whether or not we should 
recognize a fundamental difference of fact. The conten- 
tion that the word “same” is not really correct is merely 
an insistence on the advisability of marking every such 
difference in fact by a distinction of name. When we 
perceive an attribute of a body at one time and later per- 
ceive this attribute again unchanged in the same body, it 
is the invariable custom to speak of the attribute perceived 
upon the first occasion as being the same as the attribute 
perceived on the second occasion. An entirely different 
case occurs when we have in view two perfectly similar 
attributes of different bodies. Why in such a case, when 
the two bodies are exactly alike in color or odor or savor, 
should we say that they possess the same color attribute or 
same odor attribute or same savor attribute? The word 
“same” has already been chosen to express one set of facts 
concerning attributes; why should we also employ it to 
express a totally differently set of facts when another 
word, “similar,” is already at hand? He who would de- 
liberately advocate the use of the word “same” in beth 
cases need not stop there; he might with equal propriety 
(or rather with equal impropriety ) call two houses exactly 
alike the same house.® 


8It may be noted that the ancient philosophy distinguished between true 
sameness and mere likeness. Sameness and identity in their proper sense were 
designated as idem numero, while idem specie and idem genere (that is, same 
in species, genus, type) were used to designate similarity, sameness of source, 
etc. 


8 On bringing the individualization of attributes into consideration in mathe- 
matics it becomes evident that this necessitates drawing a sharp distinction be- 
tween equality and identity, and thus when two groups of objects are alike as to 
number attribute we must say, if we are to be perfectly accurate, not that the 
number of objects in the one group is the same as the number in the other but 
that the number in one group is equal to the number in the other, Likewise 
two bodies can never have the same length, though their lengths may be equal, 
etc., etc. The theory of those attributes which constitute the quantities of 
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The intrinsic realist who admits that there are two 
quite diverse cases in question and merely argues that he 
prefers to use the word “same’’ in both has brought the 
controversy to a state where the nominalist may well rest 
content. The latter need not be pedantic, and can tolerate 
the use of ‘‘same” in more than one sense, not merely in 
colloquial discourse, but even in philosophy, provided there 
is left no loophole for misunderstanding. But intrinsic 
realists make no such admission. They say the similarity 
in question is impossible ‘without identity,” that two ob- 
jects belonging to the same order of things cannot be alike 
without having something in common. Thus they have 
no right to call themselves “‘moderate realists,” as there is 
nothing moderate about this contention. They hold, as 
one of them put it, that “Humanity is essentially, in- 
tegrally and simultaneously in each of us.” “Individuals 
only exist, only resemble each other, only form a genus by 
the unity of the Humanity in each of them.” The indi- 
viduals composing the human species “do not constitute 
it, on the contrary it constitutes them.’® ‘Two things 
that are alike,” says an able writer of the neo-scholastic 
group, “must have some one quality which is one and the 
same in both. It is not enough that they should have 
similar quality or qualities, and that the mind should have 
the power of regarding the similarity as identity.” As 
guarantee of such identity, the intellect is brought into 
service: side by side with the “sensible image of an 
individual painted on the imagination” is a “supra-sensible 


mathematics was developed on these lines by the present writer in conjunction 
with Professor Landis in Fundamental Conceptions of Modern Mathematics, 
Part I, Variables and Quantities (Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co.). In the 
forthcoming second part of this work further consideration will be given to this 


* question. 


10 Victor Cousin, Oeuvres ined. d’Abelard, p. CKXXVI. 
11 Richard F. Clarke, Logic, London, 1921, p. 136 note. See also p. 106 and 
p. 142. 
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image dwelling in the intellect” (i. e. a universal concep- 
tion). “The intellect pierces through the veil of sense to 
something which lies beneath and beyond it, and which is 
altogether beyond the reach of the imagination, or any 
other material faculty. It attains the true nature of the 
object which constitutes its,‘essence, a nature which it 
shares with all other objects belonging to the same class 
and called by the same name; alike in all, but the same in 
all; a nature which is the source of the common qual- 
ities of the objects, causing them to resemble one another 
and to make upon us similar impressions; a nature to which 
we could never attain by the stripping off of some of the 
qualities of a number of objects, or by any exclusive fixing 
of the attention on one group of attributes to the exclusion 
of the rest; a nature which can be reached by the intellect, 
and by the intellect alone, in virtue of its immaterial and 
supra-sensible character.”’ 

The doctrine of universals in rei is not, in fact, one 
way of looking at phenomena; it is a theory of noumena, 
and here the battle between realist and nominalist is a 
phase of the irrepressible conflict between noumenalism 
and phenomenalism. The intrinsic realist holds that 
Socrates, for instance, has as noumenon one part, Socra- 
teity, that belongs to him alone, and another that he pos- 
sesses in common with the rest of mankind: Humanity. 
The latter is the quiddity of Socrates as regards the class 
mankind, though as regards the class animals he has a 
somewhat different quiddity not comprising all the ele- 
ments of Humanity. The quiddity common to all organ- 
isms is still less inclusive, and that common to all sub- 
stances is the least inclusive in the series. Bucephalus, 
analogously, has as horse, Equinity for quiddity, and an 
ass has as quiddity Asinity. The quiddity of a class is 
thus (according to intrinsic realism) a noumenon pos- 
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sessed by each and every member of that class. It is the 
“real” class essence, and an individual comes into being 
by adjoining something to a quiddity. Thus a man comes 
into existence by there being added to the quiddity 
Humanity an individuation principium, that is a noumenal 
individuation element. On coming into the world he ac- 
quires the individuation element as his private property, 
and is allowed to participate in the Humanity which here- 
tofore had been the exclusive possession of the previously 
existing members of the human race. Each of the latter 
had enjoyed separate possession of the whole of Humanity, 
and the new arrival likewise acquires it 7m toto. He takes, 
not a mere portion of the quiddity possessed by mankind, 
but the whole of it, and when he does so, says the 
“moderate” realist, the old members of the human family 
lose not one jot or tittle of the Humanity he acquires from 
them! 

It may be that some “moderate realist” will demur at 
this exposition of the views of his school, and say that in 
his view Humanity is not integrally in any man, but that 
each man merely possesses a portion of one and the same 
Humanity. Under this view “same” would be used much 
as when we speak of a number of people eating pieces of 
the same cheese, and obviously “sameness” here is not 
identity at all, but a connection hardly closer than that of 
the different stones in the same heap. To take this posi- 
tion is to admit all that the nominalist asks, and it bars 
the realist from applying his theory in support of the doc- 
trines dear to the neo-scholastic heart.” The fact is that 
the “moderate realist” is continually swinging to and fro 


12 The most ardent advocates of intrinsic realism are Catholic theologians 
who, quite rightly, regard a realist philosophy as essential to their dogmas. In 
fact a believer in a Personal God could rationally be a Trinitarian if he accepted 
realism (intrinsic or extrinsic) while if he individualized attributes with the 
nominalists he ought, in consistency, to take the position of the old Socinian 
Unitarians. 
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between different positions. When he would gain credence 
for his doctrines he carefully moderates his demands and 
heaps contumely on the “extreme realists,” but when he 
comes to apply them he takes a position as extreme as that 
of the ultra-realists he denounces. 


Rospert P. RIcHARDSON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











A SET OF POSTULATES FOR THE LOGICAL 
STRUCTURE OF MUSIC 


VERY universe of discourse has its logical structure. 
There is a certain number of possible situations that 
may occur in it. Expert chess-players have a fair, though 
probably not explicit, knowledge of the situations that may 
be created by manipulating the thirty-two pieces over 
sixty-four squares; and the mediaeval logicians have ex- 
pressed all the possible contortions of the syllogism in that 
curious rune: ‘Barbara, celarent, Darii,”’ etc. Such a 
collection of hypothetical situations comprises an empirical 
study of the “field” (to borrow a term from physics), 
within which any specific case may occur. 

In a very great or complex universe of discourse, how- 
ever, a simply enumerative inventory is not practicable. 
The possible configurations of the chess-board, for ex- 
ample, run into such staggering numbers that an encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of them would be useless because of its 
vastness, even if any mind could retain it; it could not be 
surveyed at a glance. And chess is a system of fair sim- 
plicity and obviousness. Our systems of science, morality, 
art, and all the mazes of practical life, are so enormously 
complex that frequently they are not even viewed as 
definite logical fields. We cannot hope to exhaust their 
possibilities by a perfect induction; our only hope is, to 
find certain formal relations obtaining among their ele- 
ments, which will serve as a key to the whole storehouse 
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of possibilities. This is the method of mathematics, and 
of physics by virtue of its mathematical form. 

Modern logic, being far more complex than the Aristo- 
telian truisms, has resorted to a search for very general 
properties, resulting in the formulation of the so-called 
“Boolean” algebras. Such an algebra contains, in a few 
postulates of great generality, all the possible vicissitudes 
within the universe of propositions. Furthermore, it has 
the interesting property of being applicable, with few if 
any modifications, to other than propositional systems. 
This amenability of the Boolean structures to various in- 
terpretations has called attention to the fact that every 
system has general properties, and could theoretically be 
reduced to some postulate-set. In most cases, of course, 
this possibility remains in the umbral regions of theory, 
because of the great complexity of material to be analyzed; 
Leibniz remarked that a perfect mathematician could find 
the equation to the curve of any familiar profile, but none 
of us would undertake to compute profile-curves (to be 
registered, perhaps, like finger-prints). Nevertheless, there 
are certain systems, other than those of Boolean character 
or of ordinary mathematics, which are simple and obvious 
enough to let their formal properties be described. 

A good case in point is the structure of music. It 
seems plausible that there are fairly few sorts of elements 
involved in music, and that there are just certain possibili- 
ties of combining these according to definite principles. A 
set of such principles to delimit the field in which any 
musical configuration whatever must necessarily lie, consti- 
tutes the abstract form, the logic of music, and is itself 
of the nature of a special algebra, neither “numerical” nor 
“Boolean,” but of equally mathematical form, amenable 
to at least one interpretation. The following postulate- 
cat ig designed to embody this abstract structure: 
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We assume a class, K, of elements a, b,c, . . . . a binary oper- 
ation -, a binary operation >, a monadic relation (or property) 
C, and a dyadic relation <. 

1. If a and b are any K-elements, then a:b is a K-element. 

2. For any K-element a, a-a=a. 

3. If a and b are any K-elements, a> is a K-element. 

4. For any K-elements a and 6, a>b=b-—<a implies a=). 

5. For any K-elements a, b and c, (a-b)-c=b-(a-c). 

6. For any K-elements a, b and c, there is at least one K- 
element d, such that (a>) -(c>d) =(a-c)>(6-d). 

7. There is at least one K-element 7, such that for any K- 
element a, a:r=a. 

8. There is a K-subclass T, such that for any K-elements 
a and 3b, other than r, and any K-element c, if a=b-c implies 
b=c, and a=b-c implies b=,r or c=r, then a is a T-element. 

9. For any T-element a, C(a-a) holds. 

10. For any K-elements a, 6, and c, ~C(a-b) implies 
wo C(a-b-c). 

11. For any K-element a there is a K-subclass A such that 
for any K-elements 6 and c, b is an A-element always and only 
if Ca-c=Cb-e. | 

12. For any distinct T-elements a and 6, ~ (a <b) =(b <a). 

13. For any T-elements a, 6 and c, a<b and b<c implies 
a<c. 

14. For any T-element a, and any other T-element 6 which 
is not an A-element, and for any A-element a’, there is at least 
one B-element, b’, such that if a<a’, then ~(a<b <a’) implies 
(a <b’ <a’). 

15. For any T-element a there is at least one A-element a° 
such that for any A-element 8, distinct from both a and a°, 
a<b and a <a° implies a° <b, and a <a®° and b <a® implies b <a. 


This postulate set, viewed purely as a structure without any 
hint of a possible interpretation, looks enough like Boolean 
algebra to make the differences between the two contrastable. 
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Its two operations, - and >, are suggestive of Boolean multi- 
plication and addition. Indeed, the operation - has all the char- 
acteristics of multiplication, or conjunction; it is commutative, 
associative, absorptive, etc., like the Boolean X, which is some- 
times expressed by the same symbol, - . (I have retained the 
classic notation wherever the analogy is exact.) But the opera- 
tion which might be thought to correspond to disjunction, has 
not the properties of logical +; for note, it is not commutative, 
and not absorptive. Here is our first important divergence from 
the system of Boole. Furthermore, although the unique element 
r corresponds in some respects (though not in all) to the Boolean 
0, there is no analogue to 1. The relation < has properties very 
similar to those of inclusion (“implication”), although it is 
strictly a serial relation, like that of magnitude; but this limi- 
tation, as well as the fact that it applies only within a sub-class 
of our initial K, might be regarded as merely a special restric- 
tion on an algebra otherwise derivable from the classic premises. 
The presence of the monadic relation or property C is suggestive 
of the use which Boole’s successors made of his 1, expressed in 
the peculiarly muddled formula, ‘a=(a=1).” A corrected 
statement of the propositional calculus would replace this 
abuse of 1 by some value-function such as Ca, to be read: ‘“‘a is 
true.” So the fundamental differences between the two systems 
are due, in the main, to (1) the non-commutativity of >, and 
(2) the incomplete nature of the element correspondent to 0, 
and absence of any element 1. These two chief divergences make 
the new algebra less symmetrical than the logical calculus. The 
duality of + and X is not preserved, and furthermore we lose 
the tidiness and symmetry due to the comprehension of the 
whole Boolean system between two definite limiting terms, 0 
and 1. Whether the loss of simplicity is counterbalanced by any 
gain in scope or interest, is as yet a matter of futile conjecture. 
Our interpretation of the new algebra can be stated 
in terms of the formal structure of music. It is not easy 
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for people accustomed to the concepts usually employed 
in musical theory to deal with such abstract forms as, e. g., 
“musical element,” including all tones, intervals, progres- 
sions and rests; to conceive a counterpoint as one interval 
of several progressions, or one — of several 


intervals; or to treat = or = = as intervals (although 


persons with a certain =. of sophistication in music 


are content to accept =e as a perfectly respectable in- 


terval). In analyzing the basic relations of all possible 
musical structures we must forget such European con- 
ceptions as the diatonic scale, and above all we must be 
free from that popular tyrant, the piano, with its peculiar 
gradation of pitch by “half-tones.” The determination of 
specific intervals, major, minor, perfect and altered, are 
special postulates, and do not concern the truly funda- 
mental requirements of music as such; our postulate-set 
might be termed a prolegomenon to any music. Our pres- 
ent system embodies neither the laws of composition 
(though these may be specified within it) nor the physics 
of tone (which is another story). 

By interpretation, then, our postulates may be read as 
follows: 

1. If a and Db are any musical elements, the interval 
a-with-b is a musical element. 

2. If ais any musical element, a is equal to the unison 
a-with-a, 

3. If a and b are any musical elements, the progres- 
sion a-to-b is a musical element. 

4. If aand bare any musical elements, and if the pro- 
gression a-to-b = b-to-a, then a and b are the same mu- 
sical element. 

5. If a, b and c are any musical elements, then the 








Be = cc, 
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interval (a-with-b)-with-c is the same as the interval 
b-with-(a-with-c ). 

6. If a, b and c are any musical elements, then there 
is at least one musical element d, such that the interval of 
progressions, (a-to-b)-with-(c-to-d), is equal to the pro- 
gression of intervals, (a-with-c )-to-(b-with-d ).* 

7. There is at least one musical element 7, such that, 
if a is any other musical element, the interval a-with-r is 
equal to a. 

8. There is a subclass, T, of musical elements, namely 
Tones, such that if a and b are any musical elements 
distinct from r, and c is any musical element, and if (a= 
b-with-c) implies (b=c), and (a=b-to-c) implies either 
b=rorc=r,thenaisatone. (I. e., if a is an interval it 
is a unison, and if a is a progression every member but one 
is a rest). 

9. If a is any tone, the unison a-with-a is consonant. 

10. If a, b, and c are any musical elements, then if a- 
with-b-with-c is consonant, a-with-b is consonant. 

11. For any musical element a, other than r, there is 
a subclass of elements, A, (“recurrences” of a,) such that 
for any elements b and c, b is a recurrence of a if and only 
if “a-with-c is consonant” is equivalent to “b-with-c is con- 
sonant.” 

12. If a and b are any distinct tones, then if a is not 
before b in order of pitch, b is before a in order of pitch. 

13. If a, b and c are any tones, then if a is before b 
and b is before c in order of pitch, a is before c. 

14. If a is any tone, and b is any tone distinct from 
a and not a recurrence of a, and a’ is any recurrence of a, 
then there is at least one b’, a recurrence of b, such that 
if a is before a’, and b is not between a and a’, then D’ is 
between a and a’ in order of pitch. 


* This postulate embodies the principle of counterpoint. 
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15. For any tone a, there is a tone a°, a recurrence of 
a, such that if b is any other recurrence of a, and if a is 
) before b in order of pitch, and also a is before a°, then a° 
is before b; and if a is before a° and b is before a°, then 
b is before a in order of pitch (i. e., there is at least one 
recurrence of a, the octave, such that no other recurrence 
can lie between it and a). 

From this postulate-set we may deduce all the essential 
relations among musical elements, such as the repetitional 
character of the order of tones within the octave, the 
equivalence of consonance-values of any interval and any 
repetition of itself, the recurrence of an interval of given 
relative pitch in succeeding octaves, etc. We adduce some 
of the most important theorems below: 


Theorem 1. 
For any K-elements a, b: a-b=b-a 
Proof: 
b=b-r (by 7) 
therefore a-b=a-(b-r) 
=(b-a)-r (by 5) 
=b-a (by 7) 
therefore a-b=b-a Q.E.D. 
Theorem 2. 
For any K-elements a, b, c: (a-b)-c=a-(b-c) 
Proof: 
(a-b)-c=b-(a-c) (by 5) 
=(a-c)-b (by theorem 1) 
=(c-a)-b (by theorem 1) 
=a-(c-b) (by 5) 
=a-(b-c) (by theorem 1) 
therefore (a-b)-c=a-(b-c) Q.E.D. 
Theorem 3. 


For any T-elements a, b and any A-element a’ and any B- 
element 6’: Ca-b =Ca’-b’ 
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Proof: 
Ca-b=Ca’-b (by 11) 
a’-b=b-a’ (by theorem 1) 
Cb-a’ =Cb’-a’ (by 11) 
b’-a’=a'-b’ (by theorem 1) 
therefore Ca-b=Ca’-b’ Q.E.D. 
Theorem 4. 


For any T-element a and any A-element a’: Ca-a’ 
Proof: 


Ca-a (by 9) 

Ca-a=Ca’-a (by 11) 

a’-a=a-a’ (by theorem 1) 

therefore Ca-a’ Q.E.D. 


Theorem 5.* 
*For the sake of brevity in the following proofs I shall employ the accepted 


symbols ¢, >, J, respectively for “is a member of,” ’implies,” and “there exists.” 
For any T-elements a, 6: beA-> -aeB 


Proof: 

For any K-element c: beA->-Cb-c =Ca-c (by 11) 

Cb-c =Ca-c-D-aeB (by 11) 
therefore beA-> -aeB Q.E.D. 

Theorem 6. 


For any T-elements a, a°, b and for any B-element 
b’: (a<b<a’).(a<b’).D.a° <b’ 


Proof: 

a<b.D.~(b<a) (by 12) 
assume (a <b <a’). (a<b’ <a’) 
then either a<b<b’<a°® or a<b’<b<a° 
but (qa’): ~(b<a<b’).D.b<a' <b’) (by 14) 
and b’cB . > . beB’ (by theorem 5) 
then ~(b’<a<b).>.b’ <a’ <b (by 14) 
but (a<b <b’ <a°).(b<a' <b’).D.a<a' <a’ 
and (a <b’ <b <a’). (b’ <a’ <b) .>.a<a' <a° 


contrary to 15. 
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Therefore (a<b<a°).(a<b’): D.a° <b’ Q.E.D. 
Theorem 7. 
For any T-elements a, b, c, a°, b°: there is a C-element c° 
such that (¢ <b <a° <0°). (a<c <b): D.(a° <c° <b’) 
Proof: 


(a <c <b). (b<a°): 5 .a<c<a° (by 13) 
and (qc’): . (<b). (6<B°):3 .b<c' <P (by 14) 
but wo (a <c <c’ <a°) (by theorem 6) 
therefore a°<c’ <b° 


Lemma: 
For any C-element x, distinct from c and from ¢’: 


a<c<a°.D ; wo (a<x <a’) 

b<c <P .D. w(b eae (by theorem 6) 
then c<x“x.D.c' <x 
and x<c’.D>.% =, (by theorem 6 and Hyp) 
hence c= (by 15) 


therefore (a<b<a°<0b°).(a<c<b):5.a0°<& <8 QED. 


There are probably many other relations among mu- 
sical elements, to be derived from this postulate-set; but 
even a complete development of it can give us only the 
general, or essential, musical possibilities. The particular 
structures employed in traditional European music require 
such further specifications as a next-member postulate for 
the series generated by <, determination of the consonant 
intervals other than unisons and repetitions, the introduc- 
tion of T-functions ¢ and h, and possibly one or more other 
additional notions. By imposing alternative sets of re- 
strictions upon our original K, we can derive different 
types of music. For instance, a postulate-set for Hawaiian 


music would contain a continuous-series postulate for pitch 


instead of a next-member postulate; in Gaelic music, ad- 
jacent tones of the scale do not yield dissonant intervals, 
as in diatonic; in ancient Greek harmony the major third 
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was treated as a dissonance. In the future I hope to 
establish a set of special premises sufficient for the analysis 
of an orthodox figured bass, for with such material at our 
command we could feel confident that the complications 
and vagaries of modern music could by ingenious manipu- 
lation be expressed as well as the simpler, more standard- 
ized forms. 

There is a further point of interest in this attempt to 
discern the purely logical structure of the musical universe 
—a matter of such philosophical import, howbeit of such 
unsubstantiated, visionary character, that I offer it as the 
merest suggestion: is it possible that music is not the only 
interpretation for this algebra, but that some logician 
versed in the arts, especially in arts other than music, 
might trace similar structures in some other form of 
aesthetic expression? The implication of such a hypothesis 
for the philosophy of art is obvious and vital. Psychology 
and metaphysics alike have failed so far to put aesthetics 
on any better basis than a purely empirical one; is it con- 
ceivable that logic might bridge the gap between those two 
disciplines and discover truly fundamental principles 
whereon to build a rational science of aesthetics? I have 
added this speculative paragraph with hesitation, with the 
discomfort which a mere logician quite properly feels in 
the presence of philosophical problems; but add it I must, 
even as a fantastic hypothesis, the timid, scientific version 
of Schopenhauer’s bold poetic dictum, “die Baukunst ist 
erstarrte Musik.” 


SUSANNE K. LANGER. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
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JOHN SERGEANT, A FORGOTTEN CRITIC OF 
DESCARTES AND LOCKE 


ERHAPS there are few names in the history of 

philosophy as little known as that of John Sergeant. 
His thought is well buried in that tomb marked the 
Seventeenth Century. It is not because of the originality 
of his thought that I resurrect him, but rather with the 
hope that his criticism of Descartes and Locke will aid in 
piecing together the mosaic of philosophical thought. 

My attention was first directed to him by the appendix 
to G. A. Johnston’s The Development of Berkeley's Philos- 
ophy. Dr. Johnston calls him “the critic of Locke and 
precursor of Berkeley” and describes his chief work, Solid 
Philosophy, as “packed with passages, often indeed prolix 
and inept, but frequently terse, incisive and suggestive, 
which deserve the close attention of all students of Locke 
and Berkeley.” And in regard to his direct influence on 
Berkeley Dr. Johnston writes, “Now, it is possible, I would 
suggest, that Berkeley was influenced to introduce the 
term notion in a specialized sense by John Sergeant the 
only philosopher of the period with whose work he was 
acquainted.” 


1It is difficult to understand how Dr. Johnston can think that Sergeant was the only phi- 
losopher of the period with whose work Berkeley was acquainted. Moreover, it is worth 
noting that the one direct reference Berkeley made to Sergeant was in the Commonplace Age 
The Works of George Berkeley, ed. A. C. Fraser, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1901, Vol. I, 54: 
“T say not with J. S. that we see solids, I reject " ‘solid philoso; hy’ »_solidity hele “only 
perceived by touch.” This passage, in which “J. S.” refers to John Sergeant, reveals a 
strange misunderstanding of his Solid Philosophy. 
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Dr. Johnston’s comments stimulated me to investigate 
the life and work of this person of the 17th century. In 
the course of this investigation I found that Locke had 
owned and annotated a copy of the Solid Philosophy, which 
was a criticism of the Essay. This copy I was fortunate 
enough to find, after a long search, at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. It had been purchased by the college librarian 
at an auction at Sotheby’s from the James Crossley Collec- 
tion, and bears the following note on its fly leaf: 


“This book came from the United Libraries of John Locke and his 
Nephew Lord Chanceleor King. The MSS. Notes, which are many 
and very curious, are the Autograph of John Locke and form a most 
desirable Memorial of that great philosopher. The Book itself was 
written by John Sergeant, a Roman Catholic Priest, of whom an ac- 
count will be found in Dodd’s Catholic Church History Vol. 3, and 
Wood’s Athenae. 

J. C. 1845” 


[The initials J. C. here stand for James Crossley. ] 


The book contains about one hundred and fifty marginal 
annotations, most of which are in the third person. Fre- 
quently, however, Locke forgets to use this formal mode 
of expression and reverts to the more personal “I” and 
“me.” Obviously the book was carefully read by Locke, 
particularly its later portions. Even the Errata are 
scrutinized and minutely checked with twenty-seven page 
and line references on the inside back cover. These anno- 
tations must be some of the very few unpublished writings 
of Locke. It is my intention before long to make them 
generally available. 

As respects the life and work of John Sergeant, I have 
been able to find the following facts. He was born at 
Barrow-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, either in the year 
1622 or in 1623. His father, William Sergeant, was a 
yeoman of very modest means. The boy was educated at 
the near-by village of Barton, under a Mr. Rawson. His 
intellectual talents showed themselves early, and we find 
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him at the age of sixteen prepared for Cambridge. He 
entered St. John’s College as a subsizar. (A _ subsizar 
was a member of the college of lower rank than a sizar. 
A sizar at Cambridge in those days was one who, hav- 
ing passed an examination, was exempted from paying 
for food and tuition and paid but very little for his lodg- 
ing. Sizars were employed in waiting on the table—the 
name probably originated from the distribution of size or 
provender.) He studied philosophy for five years and re- 
ceived a B. A. degree. Then, when Dr. Morton,’ the 
Bishop of Durham, and a patron of St. Johns, sought a 
secretary, Sergeant was recommended by the college on 
account of his superior talents. 

The good bishop was an ardent Anglican contro- 
versialist and—if we may believe the Very Reverend Canon 
William Croft in his Historical Account of Lisbon College 
—he was quite unscrupulous in the use of garbled verse and 
spurious line from Holy Writ when seeking a dialectical 
victory over an adversary. It was one of Sergeant’s duties 
as secretary to compose the polemics. For a time Sergeant 
dissembled his uneasiness, but gradually, as the contro- 
versy became more heated, he became more suspicious of 
the tactics employed. Among those in the Bishop’s 
household was a young man by the name of Matthews; he 
was a former Papist, indeed, an alumnus of the English 
College of Rome. To the young apostate Sergeant com- 
municated his doubts as to the good faith of Bishop Mor- 
ton. Matthews, whose more or less recently adopted 
Protestantism had begun to waver, showed no surprise at 
the methods indulged in because he felt that the falsity 
of the Protestant position could be supported only by men- 
dacity. He suggested that Sergeant go to the Rev. Dr. 


2 Thomas Morton (1564-1659), Bishop of Chester, of Litchfield, and Durham, was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and became one of the most famous ecclesiastics of the time. 
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Gage for advice, and Sergeant’s conferences with this 
Roman clergyman resulted in the conversion to the Church 
of Rome of himself as well as of his friend Dr. Godden, 
who afterwards became President of Lisbon College. 
Commenting on this rescue from perdition, the College 
Annals observed, “Thus did God by means of one sheep 
which had determined to perish, conduct two others to his 
Fold.” 

Accompanied by Godden, Sergeant went to the English 
College at Lisbon. Here he came under the influence of 
Thomas White.” On March 12, 1650, he was ordained 
priest. In 1651, he became Master of Humanities; in 
1652, Procurator, and later in the same year, Prefect of 
Studies. 

We can learn something of the characteristics of the 
man at this period from a comparison made of him with 
Godden by Dr. Russell, Bishop of Vizen (Portugal), as 
quoted by Canon Croft in his Historical Account of Lis- 
bon College: 


“In their temper and genius there was little resemblance. In 
Sergeant appeared a lively imagination; in Godden imagination temp- 
ered by accurate judgment. In Poetry and the Belles Lettres, in every 
kind of verse as well as in prose, Sergeant displayed a jocular and 
happy dexterity. Godden, with equal abilities for every species of liter- 
ature, was in his Humanity studies more than a match for all his com- 
panions, in those of Philosophy and Theology decidedly their superior. 
Sergeant, dissatisfied with the beaten track of Aristotelian Philosophy 
in which, with a multitude of occult qualities, almost everything is 
problematically disputed upon, anxiously sought after certainty, and 
gave to the Philosophers of our own times the most assiduous perusal. 
Godden observed a different conduct, and humbly embracing that occu- 
pation which God gave to man, rested in the opinion that Philosophical 
enquiries should be pursued only as far as Christian Philosophy minis- 
ters to true Theology and the Mysteries of Faith. During their resi- 
dence at College, nothing appeared in the conduct of Sergeant that 
merited reproof ; in Godden nothing but what merited esteem, nothing 
but what merited admiration. The virtues necessary to form the Apos- 


3 White, Thomas (1593-1676). Philosopher and controversialist, who wrote under the 
pseudonyms of Albius, Anglus, and Blacloe or Blacklaw. Educated at English College of St. 
Omer, and at Valladolid, and Douay. On retiring from academic life he settled in London and 
spent most of his time in literary activity. 
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JOHN SERGEANT 


tolic Missionary were not deficient in Sergeant: in Godden they were 
eminently conspicuous. After their admission to Holy Orders and the 
Priesthood, in both was observed the same tenor of conduct, the same 
piety, the same obedience to Superiors: unless perhaps the zeal of 
Sergeant for the salvation of souls was distinguished for its vehemence : 
that of Godden for its prudence. The temper of the former was some- 
times warm and impetuous: that of the latter ever mild and sedate.” 


In 1653 Sergeant returned to England to do mission- 
ary work. At this time he converted his relatives and 
friends. The next year he returned to Lisbon to re- 
sume his position as Procurator and Prefect of Studies. In 
1655 he was appointed Professor of Philosophy. But 
again he is returned to London on business of the chapter. 
The Catholic controversy was at a white heat, and he was 
eagerly welcomed into a fray which we can believe he ac- 
cepted with no little joy. He must have been a figure of 
great importance, for the most learned men of the Estab- 
lished Church entered the lists against him. To mention 
a few: Taylor’, Stillingfleet’, Tillotson®, Whitby‘, Pierce’, 


*Taylor, Jeremy, D.D. (1613-1667). Bishop of Down and Connor. 

One of his biographers describes him as having ‘“‘the good humor of a gentleman, the elo- 
quence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a 
philosopher, the wisdom of a chancellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and 
the piety of a saint.” He took an extremely active part in the religious and political turmoil of 
his time. His most famous works were, “Liberty of Prophesying,” “Rules and Exercises of 
Holy Living,’’ and ‘“‘Rules and Exercises of Holy Dying.’’ 

5 Stillingfleet, Edward. (1635-1699). Bishop of Worcester. Educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

He was a friend of Pepys and of Matthew Henry and was requested by Charles II, as a 
moderate man, to argue with Wm. Penn. According to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
“ ‘His literary and controversial ability was prodigious,’ and Wood relates that ‘Hebbes of 
Malmsbury had a great respect for him and when he lived in Westminster he would often visit 
him and they would wrangle, squabble, and scold like young sophisters.’ (Anthenae Oxon.)” 

Like Sergeant, many Protestants engaged with him upon controversial topics, and he had 
several secular and regular clergy of his own communion who attacked his works with great fury. 
His books against the Socinians and Romanists were extremely popular. 

He engaged in a controversy with Locke on the doctrine of the Trinity, which he believed 
was impugned by some passages in the Essay on Human Understanding. He published three 
pamphlets on the subject (1696-7) each of which was answered by Locke. 

No bishop of his day was more prominent or more famous than Stillingfleet, but the repu- 
tation which his remarkable industry, wide knowledge, and popular gifts gave him among his con- 
temporaries was not enduring. Although the publication of his complete works did not enhance 
his fame, his power as a writer and the accuracy of his historical and antiquarian knowledge 
are unquestionable. 

® Tillotson, John. (1630-1694). Archbishop of Canterbury. Educated at Clare College, 
Cambridge. 

, oe Daniel. (1638-1729), Polemical divine and commentator. Educated at Trinity, 
ord 

He came out as a writer, or rather compiler, against Roman Catholic doctrine, atiacking 


’ Hugh Paulinus or Serenus Cressy, D.D. e was answered by John Sergeant, to whom he replied 


in 1666. 
8 Pierce, Thomas. (1622-1691). Controversialist. Educated at Magdalen, Oxford and 
later president of that college, a position which he resigned under pressure. 
he learning and controversial abilities of Pierce are undoubted, and he was a stout 
champion of the doctrine of his church. 
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Tenison’. 

This long theological controversy does not particularly 
interest us. Sergeant indulged in it up to the time of his 
death and gives a review of it in a manuscript written in 
1700 and dedicated to Lord Perth. The original of this 
manuscript is to be found in St. John’s College Library. 
It was not edited until 1816 when Dr. John Kirk published 
it in “Catholicon” (a church magazine that had a short 
life in the early nineteenth century) under the title “The 
Literary Life of the Rev. John Sergeant.” It is regret- 
table that this literary diary does not give us more infor- 
mation as to the development of the author’s philosophical 
thought and the influence of his contemporaries. It con- 
tains practically nothing of this character. Nevertheless 
it is not without certain rare bits. For example, Dr. Pierce, 
Master of Magdalen College, Oxford, aiming a blow at 
the Catholic faith, had preached and printed a sermon en- 
titled ‘““The Primitive Rule of Reformation.” His text was, 
“From the beginning it was not so.” Sergeant describes 
the situation thus: 


“T ridicul’d him very pleasantly which made him much laughed at 
by his own party: nay, he, having out of covetousness, turn’d the college 
bowling-green into a turnip garden, the very boyes of his own college 
scatter’d up and down this lampoon, alledging to the text of his sermon 
‘where bowls did run, now turnips grow: But from the beginning it 
was not so.’ In a word he was laught at by everybody, and I heard no 
more of him.” 


These more or less inane controversies kept the rev- 
erend gentleman busy for almost the next forty-five years. 
For those interested in them we append hereto a list of 
the tracts and debates. Sergeant had many of them 
published at his own expense (to the extent of about 800 
pounds). The extreme importance which he attached to 
these controversies can be realized when we learn that, 


o Ph Thomas. (1636-1715). Archbishop of Canterbury. Educated at Corpus Christi, 
ambridge 

Swift once spoke of him as “a very dull man who had a horror of anything like levity 
in the clergy, especially of whist,” and again in summing up his character Swift said that “he 
was hot and heavy, like a tailor’s goose.’ 
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even when suffering from the plague, when his physical 
and mental exhaustion must have been extreme, he worked 
from four to five hours a day at the writing of his refu- 
tations. I interject this graphic and none too savory de- 
scription from The Literary Life. Writing of the sum- 
mer after the plague, Sergeant says: 


“T was at that time very sick, and a meer skelton, nothing but skin 
and bone: the occassion of which was this. The summer before re- 
ceiving letters out of London that Mr. Lugar, who look'd to the in- 
fected persons, was dead of the plague. Dr. Godden, my best friend, 
shut up, his mother being sick of the epidemical disease, and not one 
more of our brethren in town, I thot it became me at that juncture, being 
then Secretary of the Chapter, to look after that charitable concern. So 
trusting in God’s Providence, I came out of the fresh air into London. 
The news met me in Stretham, 3 miles off London Bridge, that the 
plague bill for that week, which came out the very day, was 8279, which 
was the greatest of all the rest. I visited the sick, assisted and com- 
forted my friend, writ my letters to our Chapter-officers in the country, 
to send some one up to assist and convert the sick. Five were offer'd 
me: as soon as one of them came up, I thought of retyring. But I had so 
drencht myself with hot plague-water to preserve me from the plague, 
besides a quart of sack every day with chochineal, angelica-water 
(which was then our ordinary drink) and aqua mirabilis, that tho I 
scapt the plague, yet I brought my abstemious stomach, never used to 
drink hot liquors, to such an inflamed heat, that all my meat turned 
yellow after 4 or 5 hours, and black the next day: so that I had no di- 
gestion, except the two first after eating: which past, I could not have 
lived, had I not vomited up the rest. I could not sleep on nights, but 
only in the morning. I eat at eleven, vomited at one, and then slept 
again for an hour. Then for 3 hours after I was pretty well, have got 
some sustenance, discharge the noxious remnants, and got some rest.” 


It would be of little significance or interest to relate 
the charges of heterodoxy brought against Sergeant by 
Archbishop Talbot, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 
These arose over Sergeant’s pamphlet, Sure Footing in 
Christiamty, or Rational Discourses on the Rule of Faith 
(1665), and resulted in trials at Paris and Rome. Nor 
need we more than mention Sergeant’s connection with 


the Oates Plot, when, through rashness of temper, he en- 


tered into communication with the Privy Council and laid 
before that body certain proposals respecting priests of 
England. During this strenuous period Sergeant assumed 
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the disguise of a physician, and under the names of Dodd, 
Holland, and Smith he escaped arrest. 

Sergeant was a member of a coterie of eminent Cath- 
olic writers which included such people as John Austin, 
Thomas Blount, John Caryll, Richard Crashaw, Christo- 
pher Davenport, John Dryden, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
Richard Flecknoe. Some philosophers develop their spec- 
ulations late, others early. Sergeant evidently belongs to 
the former class, for his first work of philosophical im- 
portance, The Method To Science, appeared in 1696 when 
he was seventy-three. Perhaps this tardy development 
might have been due to his excessive interest in purely 
theological dispute. The Method of Science was dedi- 
cated to “the Learned Students of Both our Universities,” 
and its aim was to find a method for philosophy that is 
equivalent to the methods of mathematics. As such it is 
just another expression of the philosophical ideal of the 
seventeenth century. The book did not cause much of a 
stir. It was directed for the most part against the Carte- 
sians of the time and particularly against M. Le Grand. 

Robert Adamson in his A Short History of Logic (pp. 
305-6) reviews it as follows: 


“This curious book contains much interesting matter. Sergeant 
regards inference as ‘the establishment of identity between ex- 
tremes by identity with the middle’ (p. 227): rejects the second and 
third figures, and indeed figures at all (p. 233): reduces all modes 
of inference, hypothetical and others, to one type (p. 144-45) and 
concludes with that which is an inevitable consequence of this doctrine, 
viz., that knowledge of one fact in nature implies knowledge of all 
nature (p. 269). Much modern criticism of plurality of causes is 
anticipated as indeed it rests on the same abstract conception of identi- 
ty. If the whole universe be the cause of any one moment, it is per- 
fectly clear that ‘plurality of causes’ is a contradiction in terms: but 
so, for that matter, would cause be under a like condition: the uni- 
verse is the universe: things are what they are: our thinking is 
ultimately an incessant reiteration of the same, A, A, A. Sergeant is 
acute enough to see what many modern critics have not perceived, that 
the notion of change is endangered by such an abstract principle.” 
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1, This recognition by Adamson is one of the few refer- 
ences to Sergeant on the part of subsequent philosophical 

> writers. The histories have generally neglected him. 

1, It might occur to one reading The Method to Science 

)- to consider to what extent Sergeant was indebted to Locke 

d } for at least certain suggestions. In the preface to his Solid 

- Philosophy (1698) which was published one year after 

O The Method and almost eight years after Locke’s Essays 

- we find Sergeant delivering himself in this manner: 

1 
“When I had near finished my Method, I gave a cursory look over 

t Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding; and I hop’d to 

y light on some places, which gave me a high Esteem for it: insomuch 
that I began to conceive some hopes that his ingenious thoughts might 

= with some alterations, be reconcil’d to True Philosophy: For, I was at 

’ that time far from intending to make any Reflexions upon it but highly 
extoll’d it where ever I came; judging of the whole, by the Scantlings 

5 I had seen of it (as it were) accidentally. But, the last September 

: setting myself to take a nearer and fuller View of the whole Book, I 

zs quite lost the Hopes, I had gladly entertained formerly, of According it 

> with Philosophical Principles; and became much concern’d, that so 
Excellent a Wit should be half lost to the Commonwealth of Learning, 

by lighting unfortunately into such an Unaccountable Method. For, I 


saw evidently, that (besides the Oddness of the Way he took) his Fancy, 
the Vivacity of which was very Extraordinary, had, in very many par- 
ticulars, got such an Ascendent over his Reason, that, as he was Scep- 
tical in divers Things which were Clearest Truths, so he seem’d in very 
many others to be Positive, the Contrary to which was plainly De- 
monstrable, and in a manner Self-evident. I was heartily sorry, I say, 
to see so considerable a Writer, whose comprehensive Genius, and Clear 
Expression, would have made Truth Irresistible, had he taken her part, 
mis-led so strangely as to take Fancies for Realities: and to think that 
Philosophy, which is the Knowledge of Things, consisted in a perpetual 
Contemplation of Empty Ideas, or Resemblances.” 


Later, on page 324, Sergeant remarks: 


“’Tis not in this occasion only but in divers others, tho I have 
not always noted them that Mr. Locke and myself have, without de- 
signed Confederacy agreed in positions of great Moment.” 


Locke, for his part, wrote as follows in the margin of his 
own copy of Solid Philosophy: 
“Yes, it is easily observable in his book which was published 


6 or 7 years after Mr. Locke’s that it has many things in it very 
conformable to what Mr. Locke had published soe long before.” 
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Neither of the good gentlemen are too modest in their 
claims but it seems a bit unusual, considering the popularity 
of the Essay, that Sergeant had not read it until almost 
finishing his Method. It is evident that Locke thinks he 
worked over it and borrowed certain portions while later 
denying any “design’d confederacy.” 

Sergeant’s ardor for theological controversy was in due 
course superseded by a zeal for philosophical dispute. Ac- 
customed to the lists of the mighty he launched out with 
his Solid Philosophy against the philosophical leader of 
his time. Even for a man twenty-five years younger the 
writing in long hand of a book of such length would itself 
be more than an ordinary task, and Sergeant was seventy- 
five. He had evidently studied Locke’s Essay carefully 
line by line, and while he frequently shows a stubborn mis- 
understanding of it, yet on page after page of criticism he 
seeks to goad his subject to battle. That such a battle was 
not forthcoming must have been a bitter blow to him. Con- 
viction that the Essay had been demolished must have been 
but small reward to one of Sergeant’s temperament. The 
sting of complete neglect is keen to a person seeking public 
recognition and support. Moreover Sergeant was a wit- 
ness to the Essay’s increasing popularity. From his Liter- 
ary Life we have this expression of regret: 

“The upshot was, that though this book [Sergeant is here referring 

to his Solid Philosophy] sunke Mr. Locke’s credit very much, yet he 

never replied one word.” 

But if others neglected Sergeant’s accomplishments 
these were not to be unrecognized by himself, as can be 
seen by his own review of the Solid Philosophy in his Lit- 
erary Life. 


“I wanted some particular subject to which I might apply the doc- 
trine I had delivered in my Method to Science: till lighting casually 
on Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, and hearing 
how it spread in the Universities, I saw to my best judgment, that 
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Providence put that book into my hands, that I might answer it. Many 
learned writers of the Church of England had opposed it, but yet only 
here and there as occassion light. They had also lookt upon it as a 
subtil train to blow up all religion and accused it of leading to Deism, 
and other strange tenets. I did not, it seems, look so far into it as 
they: but tho’ I did not love to tax ingenious men with what they did 
not palpably and openly assert: I could not but discern that (tho’ it had 
many good things in it) still the whole air of its main parts did so 
manifestly set fancy above reason, that those young wits, who did once 
swallow that doctrin, and had thorowly imbib’d it, would of course 
laugh at all reveal’d religion and account all the mysteries of Christian 
Faith, to be meer nonsense and contradiction. For since these mysteries 
are above our common unelevated reason, they must aportion be much 
more above fancy: and I saw very evidently that this whole way of 
ideas, of which the main of his book consisted, was meerly fantastic. 
This oblig’d me to write a full answer to that whole book as far as it 
needed, and not only to nibble at it here and there, as others had at- 
tempted. Hereupon I writ large reflexions on that treatise of his, at 
once doing him the justice to let pass, and oftentimes commend, what 
was blameless: and with the same impartiality confuting what 
I judg’d dangerous (tho’ remotely) to faith, and injurious to truth, I 
intituled my large book, Solid Philosophy, asserted against the Fancies 
of the Ideists. 

The chief points there treated were the things themselves spirit- 
ually existing in our understanding as its objects, which I proved by 15 
demonstrations: whence follow’d that all the doctrin of ideas was fan- 
tastick; for to what end were similitudes in our minds, the thing itself 
being there. I show’d how and why our soul came into our body, and 
how all our knowledge came into our soul. I explicated the meaning 
of most of the words us’d by philosophers. I compute over and over 
that empty poetry of a vacuum, and of (as he calls it) an incompre- 
hensible inane. I show how unphilosophical it is to put God as Author 
of Nature, not to carry on the course of it orderly, by cause and effect, 
but by voluntary annexing one thing or idea to another. That God’s 
immensity and eternity are not to be explicated by a kind of commen- 
suration to a body and its modes. That measures of time are to be 
taken from the periods or parts of the sun’s motion, and not from the 
running of a train of ideas in our head. That imaginary time, as well 
as imaginary space were meerly fantastick. What infinity is, and how 
we came by the true notion of it. How man is free, and how, prede- 
termin’d by God, he determines himself to action. In what the natural 
notion of virtue consists. That the appearing good in the object, and 
not uneasiness, determines the will. That we know the most common 
notions most easily, and individuals least of all. How we came by a no- 
tion of spiritual natures. What causality is, and what is the principle 
of individuation. What are the general rules to know the sense of 
words. Whence our notions come to be simple or compound, confused 
or distinct, clear or obscure. How knowledge is definied. How sec- 
ondary qualities made. That ’tis inexplicable, how we come to know 
the things by ideas. General maxims vindicated from Mr. Locke’s un- 
accountable doctrin in disregarding them. How unreasonably Mr. 
Locke confounds corporeal with spiritual, and human with brutal na- 
tures. With what nonsense he denyes general principles. How he is 
utterly out in every tittle concerning judgments, and in thinking we 
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must assent upon probabilities: and in his discarding and use of 
syllogisms. That a more firm assent is due to points certainly known 
to be revealed, than to scientifical conclusions. What’s due to reason, 
what to divine revelation. 

How most all error comes by assenting on probabilities. In the 
last place, comes my division and subordination of sciences, making 
way towards my writing metaphysicks. I do not enumerate here Mr. 
Locke’s errors which are very numerous, but only some of the main 
points, in which I confuted him, omitting multitudes of others.” 


In writing of Locke’s critics, W. R. Sorley, in his 4 
History of English Philosophy (pp. 125-6), has the fol- 
lowing to say of Sergeant and his Solid Philosophy: 


“It consists of two parts: first a number of preliminaries, and then 
a series of reflections on separate portions of the Essay. Sergeant’s 
fundamental contention is against Locke’s view of the idea as the rep- 
resentative or semblance of a reality other than itself. With ‘idea’ in 
this sense he will have nothing to do; we must beware of ‘phantasms’— 
and of philosophising by fancy instead of by reason. He urges that we 
could never have a right to assert that an idea resembles the reality: 
‘the thing resembled must be known, not only besides the idea, but 
by other means than by it, which can be no way but by the thing itself 
existing in the understanding.’ This he calls ‘notion,’ and a ‘notion is 
the very thing itself existing in the understanding.’ He recognized that 
people will regard this as a paradox, but ‘unless this thesis be as true 
as it is strange, it is impossible any man living should know anything 
at all.’ And therefore he will put the paradox clearly. ‘When I say, 
the glass is in the window, the very glass itself which is in the window 
must be also in my mind.’ But the paradox is lessened when we find 
that ‘the self-same thing may have both a natural and an intellectual 
manner of existing.’ Things existed in the divine understanding before 
they were created, and still exist there: and a similar truth holds of 
the soul which knows anything: it is intellectually that thing. Notion, 
we might therefore say, is the thing known qua intellectual: and the 
question arises whether this intellectual existence or being in the un- 
derstanding means anything more than simply “being known.” Sergeant 
anticipated the objections to the theory of ‘representative’ perception 
made by the realists who criticised Hume: but he did not adopt their 
theory of immediate perception, nor would he have been content with 
it. Yet his own doctrine does not explain knowledge.” 


Locke’s reading of Sergeant’s refutation of the Essay 
does not lead him to think his credit has been sunk to 
the extent that his adversary believes. For according to 
Fraser in his ““Prolegomena,” pp. xliv-xlv of his edition of 
the Essay, Locke wrote to his friend Molyneux as follows: 
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“Mr. Sergeant, a Polish priest, whom you must needs have heard 
of has bestowed a thick octavo upon my Essay, and Mr. Norris I hear 
is (again) writing against it. Shall I not be quite slain, think you, 
amongst so many notable combatants, and the Lord knows how many 
more to come?—I do not wonder at the confusedness of Sergeant’s 
notions, or that they should be unintelligible to me: I should have much 
more admired had they been otherwise. I expect nothing from Mr. 
Sergeant but what is abstruse in the highest degree.” 


Criticism of The Method of Science and the Solid Phil- 
osophy was forthcoming, but its source was uncertain and 
its nature at least dubious. In 1698 there appeared in Lon- 
don a pamphlet entitled Dialogue between Mr. Merryman 
and Dr. Chymist. A copy of this curious pamphlet, signed 
T. W., may be found in the British Museum in a collec- 
tion of papers called “Philosophical Tracts.” (This col- 
lection contains such choice bits as a long review of Hobbes’ 
famous attempt to square the circle and the Elogium of Sir 
Isaac Newton by Monsieur Fontenelle.) It seems to be 
impossible to learn who T. W. was, as there were many 
people writing at the time who used these initials. How- 
ever, Sergeant seems to have identified his adversary as 
we learn from the following account in Raillery Defeated 
by Calm Reason: or the new Cartesian Method of Arguing 
and Answering Exposed. 


“But, what Return, do you think was made me for this Fair and Can- 
did Proposal? While I was expecting this Half Sheet of Paper, that 
was to consist of nothing but Calm Reason, and was likely to decide 
the whole Controversie; out comes a Dialogue, in English, under the 
Name of Mr. Merry-man, A-la-mode of our Bartholomew Fair Jack- 
Pudding: stuffed with Ignorance, Impudence, Falsification, Foul- 
mouth’d Railings, Scornful Jeers, and other Scurrilous Language: 
which for anything I see yet, are all the Cartesian Principles I am to 
expect. The Reader will see how shrewdly he confutes me: For, he 
tells me over and over, I am an Ass, a Rare Fellow, and as Proud as 
Lucifer: That my Writings smell rank of the Fumes of an Intoxi- 
cated Brain. That I am a kind of Devil Incarnate: for, he says, he 
begins to suspect I have a Cloven Foot: and, that nobody, but the 
Devil, set me on Writing: That I run down Piety, Religion, and God 
himself, and forty such Good Morrows. Certainly, by his Description, 
I must have ten Legions in me at least: Yet, the Jest is this: this 
silly Fop, who would pretend great Zeal for Faith, and God’s Honour, 
dares not appear bare-fac’d, to write against such a Monster of 
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Wickedness: but keeps a Vizard on, and masks his name under that of 
Merry-man: which we must suppose he does, either because he is 
ashamed and should blush if good Christians knew he took God’s Part 
against Lucifer and his Imps, which is an odd piece of Modesty: or 
else, because under that Disguize he may lye, forge, and say and do 
anything, and yet none challenge him with it, or call him to account. 
He falsifies the Places where he does not quote my Books: and when 
he does, he picks out a Few Words, and concealing the Tenour of the 
Discourse, travesties them to any sense he pleases. He is so impudent 
that, against Matter Of Fact, known openly to great Multitudes, par- 
ticularly, to the Right Reverend the Bishop of Madawra, he objects 
very confidently, that some of my Pieces of Divinity were damn’d 
(that word pleases him, and his Friend mightily) by the Lisbon Doc- 
tors: of which, more anon . 

Who the Author of ‘this Libel is, tho he thinks he walks 
ina a Mist, is well enough known. He was formerly convicted of sland- 
ering a Pious and virtuous Ecclesiastick: And now, it seems, having 
the Ambition to take the Highest Degree in that Infamous Art of 
Calumney he took this Occasion to Commence Doctor-Libeller. But, 
too much of a Pamphlet so silly and ridiculous, that ‘tis below con- 
tempt.” 


Sergeant’s wrath was undoubtedly justified, for T. 
W.’s sarcasm and irony were based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the doctrines against which they were directed. 
The Dialogue is written in a brisk and bantering style, Dr. 
Chymist upholding Sergeant and Mr. Merriman attempt- 
ing to overthrow him. The arguments are largely ad 
hominem but throw a little light on the popular attitude 
towards Sergeant’s two principal philosophical works. 
After eleven pages of more or less idle chatter in which 
Merriman attempts to make light of Sergeant’s g*andiose 
claims in his prefaces, we come upon the following: 

“Dr. Chymist: And I'll warrant you'll call his Definition of Notion a 

Paradox, for which I can assure you he values himeslf highly: a no- 

tion (says he) is the very thing itself existing in my understanding, 

(and this he says) is so manifestly true, that were it otherwise, it is 

impossible any Man living show'd know anything at all. What do you 

think of this? Solid Philosophy, p. 27, No. 3. 

Merriman: What think I of It? Why I cannot but laugh to see the 

Ass mumble Thistles, tho’ they prick his chops he will be doing with 

them: he tells you he foresaw the World would laugh at him for a 

Man of Paradoxes, at the first view of this Proposition: but for all 

that he was in mighty pain till he was deliver’d of it, tho he were sure 


to be laught at, and he is much in the right of it: for I can assure him, 
he had had as many laughers as have read his Book: Well, I'll say 




















that for him he’s a bold Britain, he sets the world at defiance, let the 
wise men say and think what they will if this Proposition is not true, 
every Man’s a fool, for ’tis impossible he shou’d know anything. Give 
me leave Doctor, this is a dangerous Man to live in a Commonwealth, 
a Man can call nothing his own that this Man gets a Notion of. Why, 
if a Man has a pretty Daughter, or a handsome Wife, he no sooner 
gets a Notion of them, but whit they’s gone: he has them himself in 
the twinkling of a Bedstaff. He comes into a Pasture where there are 
Droves of fat Bullocks, Flocks of Sheep, Heards of Swine; why, he 
no sooner sees them, but slap, he sweeps them all away: Show him a 
Gold Watch, a Diamond Ring, a Rope of Pearl, a Purse of Gold, he 
no sooner gets a Notion of them but whipshins, doxions they are all 
gone, he has them all in his possession. And this he thinks may be the 
subject matter of laughter: whatever other have had, I am sure I have 
had my belly full, I have not laugh’d so this seven Years. Bless me: 
That ’tis possible for an Old Man to be so rediculous: I'll tell you 
Doctor, I would have you advise him to set up for a conjurer, I fancy 
he wou’d make a rare one, does he not look something like one? I 
fancy he does? 

Dr. Chymist: Come you are merry, you are merry, Mr. Merriman: I 
see you have not your name for nothing, why do you think that because 
he has these Real Substantial Things really in his Head, that he carries 
them away with him, and they remain no longer where they were when 
he had his notion of them: No, no, tho’ he has them all really in his 
Head, or Understanding, they still remain where first he conceived a 
Notion of them, he does not carry them away with him, that is a gross 
conception indeed. 

Merriman: Hold a little Doctor, what signifies a notion, if a Man 
does not carry it away with him? Now if these Substantial Bodies 
really remain where They were before his Notion of them, How pos- 
sibly cou’d these Real Substantial Bodies be in his Head! Unless you'll 
say that a Substantial Body can naturally be in a Thousand places at 
the same time, which is as great a Paradox as the other: give me leave 
Doctor to ask you a question. J. S. comes into a Field of Asses, and 
he no sooner sees them but he conceives a Notion of them, he goes 
home having conceived, does he Carry the Asses along with him or no? 
Or, do they still remain in the Field where he first conceived them? 
Dr. Chymist: Why, they still remain in the Field, tho’ he have a true 
Notion of them. 

Merriman : Very pretty, but how does this stand then with J. S.’s 
Definition of Notion, for Notion (says he) is the very Ass itself, no 
likeness or Idea, but the pure Animal with all its Modes. Now if he 
has carried the Beasts home with him, they are not in the Field: if 
they are still in the Field, it will prove a false conception, and the 
Notion will become Abortive: And then what will become of poor 
J. S. for if he looseth his notion, he looseth all? If the very Asses are 
not in his Head ’tis Demonstration he has nothing in his Head: and for 
my part I shall never believe they are there, till I hear Him Bray. I 
have heard of some men who have had Maggots and Worms in their 
Heads, and these little Animals deprived them of the use of Reason, 
they were little better than Fools: what must we say then of a Man 
whose Head is filled with Bulls, Bears, and Asses? Is not this a likely 
Man to make Demonstrations, and teach the World the Method to Sci- 
ence and Solid Philosophy ? 
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Dr. Chymist: Why Brether Merriman, this is all sham and banter: I 
hate to see a Man of parts run down at this rate without Rime, or Rea- 
son: He produces no less than fifteen Demonstrations to prove his 
Deposition and you fall a laughing and cry ’tis nonsense: is this a 
rational way of Arguing? 

Merriman: Doctor when a Man tells me that the Moon is made of 
Green Cheese, and that the Starrs are in the Centre of the Earth, that 
every Man walks with his heels upwards, that a Man has not free Will, 
wou’d you have me discourse this man rationally? No, I laugh at him, 
and think he is only fit to be ty’d up to a Rock and fed with Hay, as 
you would a Horse: but because you desire it, I answer to his first 
Demonstration. When I simply apprehend the Thing, or any Modes or 
Accident of it, this Operation of my Understanding is within my mind 
says J. S.) and compleated there. Solid Phil. P. 29. I grant tt: 
Therefore the Thing apprehended, which is the Object of that Opera- 
tion must be there likewise. I distinguish: The Thing apprehended 
must be there likewise, Apprehensively, Intellectually, or Representively 
I grant him: and this we call an Idea of the Thing: but that the House, 
the City, the Ass, apprehended is Really and Substantially in the Un- 
derstanding, I deny. And now where is his Demonstration, and all his 
other Demonstrations. For they are all built upon this Bottom, and 
the consequence is so extravegantly absur’d, that it deserves no other 
Argument then laughter: But come no more of this, let us to another 
Paradox.” 


Hereupon the essay proceeds to take up some of the 
theological doctrines and at last finishes in this fashion: 


“Dr. Chemist: Well, Merriman: I’m resolved I'll acquaint Mr. S. 
of all you have said of him, and I'll warrant you he’ll give you a Row- 
land for your Oliver. 

Merriman: Ay do, and spare not Doctor, I have said all this I can as- 
sure you, on purpose that you might tell him: perhaps it might do the 
Man some good. And if he desire to know my Habitation, you may tell 
him also I live next door to Dr. H. If he asks on which side of him; 
Answ. on the Thumb side. If he asks in what street : answ. King-street. 
If where is that King-street; Answ. In High-Holburn. If where is 
High-Holburn: Answ. At the West-end of London. If where is Lon- 
don: answ. About the middle of England. And if where is England: 
in such a part of Europe. If where is Europe? Answ. In the North- 
West part of the Earth. Method to Science p. 92. And thus directed, 
he will not fail of finding out your Humble Servant, Robbin Merriman. 
Dr. Chymist: But why all these Particulars? 

Merriman: Why this is to show you that I am well read in J. S. 
Method to Science. This is his very Direction to find out that Skil- 
ful Dr. H., and so my Noble Doctor, Good Night.” 


Such criticism was indeed a poor return for the efforts 
of this gentleman of almost eighty who was expecting daily 
that “Half sheet of paper” from the pen of Locke “that 
was to consist of nothing but calm reason—.” 
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Years seem to have been but a small handicap to Ser- 
geant, for there was yet to appear a third philosophical 
work, in length equal to the Method and to Solid Philos- 
ophy. In 1700, Transnatural Philosophy, or Mctaphysicks 
was brought out. As its subtitle shows, this book was 
intended to demonstrate “the essences and operations of 
all beings whatever,” and “gives the principles to all other 
sciences.”’ It is apparent that it is the work of a very old 
man—prolix and repetitious, but the book is representa- 
tive of much of the writing of the period. What a satis- 
faction it must have been to Sergeant to have lived to see 
this, his final work, go into a second edition in 1706. 

Worn out by attempts to vindicate his religious faith 
and saddened by the neglect he suffered at the hands of 
those he considered his equals in philosophy, Sergeant died 
in 1707 “with his pen in his hand.” 

Non-ultra (1698) is an argument against the Cartesian 
principle that truth is given in clear and distinct perception. 
Sergeant advocates a return to formal logic and the method 
of the syllogism. He maintains that the plausibility of 
Descartes’ principle of truth lies in the part that “every 
man must grant the Truth of that Proposition as it lies: 
For, who can deny, but that what I see to be True, is 
True?” It is a subordinate rule, however, because per- 
ceptional knowledge is forever subject to error and we have 
no. test whereby we may know that what appears to be a 
clear and distinct idea is in fact a truth. This is due to 
the fact that the Cartesians ground their truth in some- 
thing subjective, i.e., an idea and not in the things them- 
selves. 

Truth for Sergeant is to be found in propositions. The 
universe has been ordered according to Ideas pre-existing 
in the Mind of God. Each part of creation has been fash- 
ioned after these external archetypes. This gives things 
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their metaphysical verity and propositions expressing the 
relationship of identity will be the first formal truths. 
These will be self-evident. 

Sergeant attempts to show that all other truths must 
be based upon the Law of Identity. If, he argues, you 
ask a Cartesian how he knows any particular truths he will 
have to say that each idea is distinct from all other ideas 
and has a metaphysical verity and unity peculiar to itself, 
which is equivalent to saying that it is itself, which is an 
identical proposition. In the very principle of Descartes, 
ie, That which I clearly and distinctly see to be true, is 
true, you have corresponding to each word an idea, each of 
which must be distinct from other ideas. This yields a 
combination of identicals which underlies the rule itself. 

It is maintained by some that Descartes’ famous dictum, 
Cogito ergo sum, enunciates a first principle. Sergeant 
seeks to prove that this is a true and evident consequent, 
even as Dabito ergo sum: Scrobo, Ambulo, Dormio, nay, 
Sommio ergo sum are, and that any consequent must 
itself rest upon premises that presuppose it. No, Des- 
cartes’ skeptical dissertations which preceded the formu- 
lation of Cogito ergo sum were propositions which presup- 
posed it. There must of necessity, then, have been some 
fundamental principle by which these premises were rele- 
gated to the limbo of doubt. 

It has been contended that identical propositions are 
barren and dry, but Sergeant argues that it is the form of 
statement that makes them so. He cites for example the 
proposition ‘A Thing is its self.” This sounds too simple 
to be taken seriously, but stated thus, “Everything is Dis- 
tinct from all other Things,” it would be recognized as a 
sound philosophical principle. Or, again, the statement, 
‘“What’s more than a Part, is more than a Part,” may be 
restated as “A Whole is more than a Part.” 
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Strangely enough Sergeant calls upon Locke to show 
that his assertion regarding the fundamental character of 
identicals is not unusual. To prove his point he refers to 
that well known Section Four, Book Four, Chapter One, in 
which Locke is writing of the first kind of agreement and 
disagreement among our ideas i.e. identity, or diversity. 
“It is the first act of the mind, when it has any sentiments 
or ideas at all, to perceive its ideas: and so far as it per- 
ceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby also to 
perceive their difference, and that one is not another.” All 
of which Sergeant asserts is his very principle of truth. 
Trained in the art of controversy, he does not neglect to 
mention Locke’s attack on the utter bareness of the Law 
of Identity which follows in Chapter Eight of the Essay. 
But his years of theological disputation stand him in good 
stead; he makes light of Locke’s keen attack and quotes 
only the italics in the following passage. 
“FIRST, All purely identical propsitions. These obviously and at 
first blush, appear to contain no instruction in them. For when we 
affirm the said term of itself, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it 
contains any clear and real idea, it shows us nothing but what we must 
certainly know before, whether such a proposition be either made by 
or proposed to us. Indeed that most general one, what is is, may serve 
sometimes to show a man the absurdity he is guilty of, when by cir- 
cumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would in particular instances, deny 
the same thing of itself; because nobody will so openly bid defiance to 
common sense, as to affirm visible and direct contradictions in plain 
words; or if he does, a man is excused if he breaks off any farther 
discourse with him. But, yet I think I may say, that neither that re- 
ceived maxim, nor any other identical proposition, teaches us any thing: 
and though in such kind of propositions, this great and magnified 
maxim, boasted to be the foundation of demonstration, may be, and 
often is made use of to confirm them; yet all it proves amounts to no 
more than this, that the same word may with great certainty be 


affirmed of itself, without any doubt of the truth of any such proposi- 
tion, and let me add also, without any real knowledge.” 


The unquoted parts of the passage would hardly have 
strengthened the case for Sergeant. Sergeant, as con- 


temporary logic has shown, was undoubtedly correct in his 
insistence on the fundamental character of identical propo- 
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sitions. Every proposition may be resolved into the basic 
relation of identity. His insistence that this analysis is 
the ground and nature of all truth is quite another matter. 
It is apparent from even a cursory reading of the Non 
Ultra that its grandiose sub-title, “Settling the Rule of 
Truth, and First Principles, upon their deepest grounds” 
is not established. Our purpose in bringing it to light and 
publishing it after these many years is to illustrate the type 
of criticism a forgotten minor character in the history of 
thought used in his attack on two intellectual leaders, Des- 
cartes and Locke. To give some notion of the scope and 
character of Sergeant’s publications we append also a list 
of them, drawing our information largely from Gillow’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics. 


NorMAN C. BrapIsH. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF JOHN SERGEANT 


Date Verses contributed to Cambridge University Collection of Poems re- 
uncertain lating to the return of Chas. II from Scotland in 1641. 


London To Sir Kenelme Digby upon his two incomparable Treatises of Phi- 

1653 losophy. 

Paris Schism Dis-arm’d of the Defensive Weapons lent it by Dr. Hammond 

1655 and the Bishop of Derry. 

1657 Schism Dispatcht or a Rejoinder to the Replies of Dr. Hammond and 
the Ld. of Derry. . 

[No Excuse for Schism is credited by Dodd to Sergeant as another 
work against Hammond.] 

1657 A Vindication of the Doctrine contained in Pope Benedict XIIth’s 
Bull, and in the General Council of Florence, under Eugenius the 
III, concerning the State of Departed Souls. 

1660 An Encyclical Epistle of the Dean and Chapter. 

1661 Manifest in Vindication of the Dean and Chapter against Dr. George 
Leyburne. 

1661 Reflections upon the Oath of Supremacy and Allegiance. A Dis- 
course proposing considerations why and how the Oath of Supremacy 
may lawfully and without scandal to any be taken. 

1661 Statera Appensa quoad salutis assequendae facilitatem. (Elicited by 
Thos. White’s Staturae AEquilibrium (1661), who followed with his 
Apologia.) 














1661 


1664 


1665 


1665 








1661 


1664 


1665 


1665 


1665. 


1665 


1665? 
1666? 
1666 
1666 


Paris 
1671 
1671 
1671 


1672 


1673 


1674 


1677 
1678 
1678 
1678 
1679 
1681 
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Preface to Tradidi Vobis or The Traditionary Conveyance of Faith 
Cleer’d, in the Rational Way, against the Eixceptions of a Learned 
opponent. (Which is an account of the controversy between John 
Belson and Dr. Hammond.) Sergeant says in the preface that he has 
published this account “without the Author’s consents.” 

An Answer to Mr. Whitby’s ‘Romish Doctrines not from the Be- 
ginning.’ 

An Answer to Mr. Stillingfleet’s book, intituled: A Rational Ac- 
count of the Grounds of Protestant Religion. 


Sure-Footing in Christianity, or Rational Discourses on the Rule of 
Faith. (This was answered by Geo. Hughes, M. Casaubon, Dr. W. 
Falkner, Archbishop Tillotson, Whitby, Ely, Stillingfleet. It was on 
the basis of the doctrines in this book that Archbishop Talbot sub- 
sequently sought to prove the charges of heterodoxy against Sergeant. 
The book is probably his most important piece of theological writing.) 


A Discovery of the Groundlessness and Insincerity of my Lord of 
Down’s Dissuasive. (4th Appendix to Sure Footing.) 


A Letter from the Author of Sure-Footing to his Answerer. (An- 
swer to Tillotson.) 


Let Common Reason be Judge. (On the use of holy images.) 
Sober Advice to Mr. Gutaker. 
The Solid Grounds of the Roman Catholic Faith. 


A Letter of Thanks from the Author of Sure-Footing to his An- 
swerer, Mr. J. T. 


Faith Vindicated from Possibility of Falsehood. 

The Method to arrive at Satisfaction in Religion. 

Reason against Raillery: (Answer to Dr. Tillotson’s Preface against 
Js 3) 

Edited and enlarged Devotions, a work by his lately deceased friend 
John Austin and originally published in 1668. 


Errour non-plust: or Dr. Stillingfleet shown to be The Man of no 
Principles. 


Methodus Compendiosa qua pervestigatur et certo invenitur Fidcs 
Christiana. 


Clypeus Septemplex. 

Vindiciae Joan Sergeant: Tribunalibus Romano ct Paristensi. 
A Letter to Mr. Mettam. 

Of Devotion. 

Disclaimer of antecedent acquaintance with Oates Plot. 


The Informations of John Sergeant and David Maurice, relating to 
the Popish Plot. Delivered to the House of Commons on March 25, 
1681. 
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1687 A Letter to the D(ean) of P. (St. Paul’s,—i. e., to Dr. Stillingfleet) 
London in Answer to the arguing part of his first letter to Mr. G (odden). 
1687 A Second Catholic Letter. 

1687 A Third Catholic Letter. 

1688 The Fourth Catholic Letter. 

1688 The Fifth Catholic Letter. 

1688 The Sixth Catholic Letter. 

(The above letters deal with the controversy with Dr. Stillingfleet.) 

1688 Twenty-one Conclusions further demonstrating the Schism of the 
Church of England formerly offered to Confutation of Dr. Hammond 
and Bishop Bramhall. 

1688 A Second Answer by Sergeant to Tillotson’s “Rule of Faith.” 

1696 The Method to Science. 

London 

1698 Solid Philosophy Asserted against the Fancies of the Ideists; or the 
Method to Science further illustrated, With Reflexions on Mr. Locke's 
“Essay concerning Human Understanding.” (This elicited A Dia- 
logue between Mr. Merryman and Dr. Chymist concerning J. Ser- 
geant’s paradoxes in his new Method to Science and his Solid Phi- 
losophy, by T. W.) 

1698 Ideae Cartesianae ad Lydium veritatis lapidem (Terminorum scilicet 

London connexionem) expensae: ubi dissertatio—A. Le Grand De ratione 
cognoscendi, ac appendix ejusdem. De Formali Mutatione, principiis 
esse destitutae, uno primis intellectus principtis oppositae demon- 
stratur. 

1698 A Letter to our worthy Brethern of the New Institute. (This was 
called forth by the publication of the ‘Constitutioners’ Clericorum 
Saecularium and gave the death-blow to “The Institute” which was 
dissolved in 1702.) 

1698 Non Ultra: or a Letter to a Learned Cartesian: Settling the Rule of 
Truth and First Principles, Upon their Deepest Grounds. 

1699 Raillery defeated by Calm Reason: or the new Cartesian method of 
arguing and answering Exposed. (Here he gives an account of the 
whole proceedings in relation to Archbishop Talbot’s charges against 
him.) 

1700 Transnatural Philosophy, or Metaphysicks: demonstrating the Es- 

London sences and Operations of all Beings whatever, which gives the Prin- 
ciples to all other Sciences. (A second edition of this work appeared 

in 1706.) 
1700 A Catalogue of the several Treatises written by J. S. (Republished 


by John Kirk in 1806 as The Literary Life of the Reverend John 
Sergeant.) 

Of Good Intentions. (The dates of this and the following work are 
uncertain. ) 

The Spiritual Director. 
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Honoured SIR, 

1. I give you many thanks for your kind visit. Had you known how 
welcome it was, I am confident you would have accepted my kind Invita- 
tion, and have gratify’d my Request that you would repeat it often. But 
your exceeding Modesty and Civility, did, it seems, fear that might be a 
trouble, which, I do heartily assure you, was esteem’d by me as a high 
Favour. Of which I thought I could give you no better Testimony, than 
by letting you see that I am not willing that small Scantling of your Con- 
versation you then allow'’d me, should be lost. Wherefore, I thought it 
not amiss to give you a Rehearsal of it, as far as my memory reaches at 
such a Distance; and withal, my Sentiments of the several Particulars then 
touch’d upon: what my First Thoughts of them were then, and my Second 
Thoughts since. Not debarring my self the Liberty of adding some 
farther Reflexions that occurr’d to me, while I was writing this paper: 
because the treating of many Things confusedly, ere any one was con- 
cluded, made the Tenour of our Conference Uneven, and Shatter’d. For, 
in Discoursing of Principles, a slow Pace is the Surest; and when Wit is 
too Nimble, it hazards to lame Reason and Judgment, to keep pace with it. 

2. I must confess, Dear Sir, That when I heard you discourse, you 
did it so ingeniously in the Cartesian Way of Wit, which consists in Ex- 
plicating and Doubting, and seems to exclude Proving, that I did not see 
how the Great Cartesius himself could have defended his Doctrine better. 
For, he could not have doubted more scrupulously than you did; nor, I 
think have Explicated himself more ingeniously. You guarded his Doc- 
trine so warily, that it was scarse possible to attack it. Tho’, that I may 
not flatter you, I cannot say you did this by Evidence of any Proposition 
you Advanc’d, but by your ready Exceptions against any thing that Art 
or Nature could oppose; at least taking them as manag’d by one no better 
skill’d than I am. Your Cause seem’d to me, as if it had been secur’d in 
some Castle; made Impregnable, not by means of the Ordinary Methods of 
Fortification, us’d in Lawful War, but, (which is against the Old Laws of 
Arms,) by a kind of Enchantment. Your Bulwarks, Entrenchments and 
Redoubts lay so cunningly hid in your Way of Ideas, that they were al- 
together Invisible: so that the most quick sighted Engineer living could 
not discerne them, or take any sure Aim at them: Much less such a dull 
eye as mine, who, tho’ I bend my Sight as strongly and steadily as I am 
able, yet I cannot, for my Heart, see what kind of Things those Spiritual 
Ideas are. And, which leaves me in a helpless Condition as to that Par- 
ticular, such very Ingenious Cartesians as Mr. Le Grand, who, having 
por’d so long upon them, should be best qualified to inform me what they 
are, gives me no account of them: unless we can think there may be such 
things as are made up of Contradictions, and altogether Chimerical. As 
you may see in the 2d Examen. of my Idee Cartesianoe Expensoe 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30. 

3. Now, Sir, This looks like a kind of Rosycrucianism in Philosophy. 
to build all your Doctrine on Ideas, and yet keep the Secret among your 
selves and conceal from us what those same Ideas are. Indeed, our Doc- 
trine, which makes our Notions, Conceptions, or Simple Apprehensions, to 
be the very Things objectively in our Understanding, seems very Abstruse 
to those who guide themselves by Fancy, and not by Connexion of Terms; 
in regard it depends on the Manner of Operating proper to Spiritual Na- 
tures; which is above our Common Speculation concerning Natural Sub- 
jects, and is only reachable by those who are well versed in Metaphysicks: 
Yet, notwithstanding, I tell you plainly, (Preliminary 2d) what these No- 
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tions are: I explicate them fully, so that none can doubt what I mean by 
them. Nay, more: I bring there many (at least pretended) Demonstra- 
tions, to prove they must be such, none of which Mr. Le Grand (if he do, 
indeed, differ from me in that Point) has thought fit to solve. This being 
s0, you would very much oblige me, if you would help me to the sight of 
any Cartesian Author, who has so clearly and candidly given us his 
Thoughts concerning your Ideas; who has fully explain’d their Nature, 
desin’d them, and attempted to demonstrate they must be such. Which 
if it be not done, all other sorts of Philosophers in the World have reason 
to complain that they are very hardly dealt with. For your Method calls 
into doubt, in a manner, all the Ways of Knowing held by Mankind, till 
Cartesius’s Time: And you would have us renounce all our former judg- 
ments, and accept nothing for Certain, but what appears to us by your 
Way of Ideas; and yet you will not give us a Clear and Distinct Knowl- 
edge, what your ideas are, nor demonstrate them to be such as you would 
have us believe them to be: Without which perhaps there are no such 
things as those Ideas of yours; nor, consequently, is your Way of Phi- 
losophy, building all our Science upon such Ideas, any Way at all. But, 
to return to our Conference. 

4. Foreseeing I should not be able to give Satisfaction to your Acute 
Wit, without beginning from the very Bottom Ground of all Truth, (to do 
which my own Genius also inclin’d me) I alledg’d, That it was manifest 
we could neither speak True nor False, without Affirming or Denying, 
(which we use to call Formal Truth;) and therefore that.-Truth was no 
where to be found, but in such Speeches as were Affirmative or Negative: 
Which kind of Speeches logicians call Propositions. Also, That all Truth, 
if Affirmatively express’d, consists in the Connection of the two main Parts 
of a Proposition; which Logicians call, its Terms, or Extremes: and that, 
for the same reason, if those Terms were Unconnected, the Proposition 
was False. I flatter’d my self, you would become Convine’d thus far: the 
Ground I built on being Unavoidable, my Deductions thence Immediate, 
and the Consequence Clear and Undeniable. But you were too hard for 
me in your doubting Way. For, you gave some small Stop to my Proceed- 
ing, by your Dis-like of the Word (Proposition) as favouring of the way 
of the Schools. This a little surpriz’d me: For, I conceiv’d, that since 
Words were only intended to signifie our Meanings, there could be no 
Reason why the Word should dislike any, so it was declar’d what was 
meant by it, which, the Common Usage of it by Philosophers, for so many 
Centuries, had, I thought, sufficiently manifested, and warranted. This 
gave me Occasion to explain my self; and to declare, that I meant no more 
by the Word (Proposition) but a Speech that Affirms, or Denies. I added, 
That therefore, such Speeches, if Affirmative, (and the same, mutatis 
mutandis, is to be said of Negative ones) must consist of something that 
is Affirmed, something of which it is Affirm’d, and some Word which 
Affirms or expresses the Affirmation, Which three Parts of a Proposition, 
Logicians agree to call Predicate, Subject, and Copula. These plainest 
First Rudiments I was forc’d to begin with; not out of any Apprehension 
you did not know them; but, out of my desire you would admit the Words, 
after such an Explanation of them; fearing, otherwise, I should want 
Language to discourse with you, in a Subject of this nature. 

5. What follow’d immediately, I do not certainly remember; but I 
think it was, That you excepted against that whole Artificial Way of 
Discoursing: and made account there was a more Compendious Method 
or Shorter Cut to Science: Which, I conceive, was, by Contemplating 
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your Ideas, by which you hop’d to arrive at Truth, by the Clear and Dis- 
tinct Appearance of it to your mind. To defend our Method, I alledg’d, 
That it was the Way of Nature, tho’ perfected by Art; as all our other 
Natural Faculties and Operations are. That all Art, if it be Solid, and not 
Fantastick, is nothing but a Deeper Inspection into Plain, Honest Nature, 
made by the Reflexion of our Mind. That such Mental Speeches and 
Propositions, and each part of them, (as was shewn lately,) were in the 
Understandings of all Minkind, when they do conceive, or intend to speak 
any Truth, or Falshood. That all the Discourses about a Syllogism, made 
by True Logick, (which is nothing but Exact Reflexion upon what passes 
in every Man’s Mind, naturally,) is nothing but the dissecting an Evident 
or Conclusive Discourse, made by our Natural Faculty of Reasoning, into 
all its Parts: the Placing those Parts best, in order to Clearness; and the 
Shewing those Nerves and Wires, (the First Principles of our Understand- 
ing,) which are, as it were, the Main Springs of our Reason, and give 
Strength and Vigour to such a Discourse. And the same may be said of 
a Proposition, both as to its Parts, and Connexion or Identity of its two 
Terms, (the Subject and Predicate,) in which consists its Truth. All 
which, I hope, I have shewn very particularly, in the Second and Third 
Books of my Method to Science. Moreover, Because I saw, your Preju- 
dice against our way was taken from the Insignificant Jargon of some of 
our School-men, I take leave to add, that let others talk as superfically of 
those Matters as they please, and disparage the true Way of Art, by mis- 
managing it, and making it look Phantastick: yet I am not conscious to 
my self, that I have any thing in my METHOD but what is entirely built 
on the Nature of the Thing in hand; I mean, Notions, Propositions, and 
Rational Discourses, found in the Minds of all Mankind; Which Way of 
Building on the Nature of the Subject of which we are speaking, is the 
only Ground that can give Solidity to any Discourse. At least, I am sure, 
that, if I have any Argument there, which has any other Fountion, [ Foun- 
dation} I shall renounce it, as swerving from my Method, and my Inten- 
tion: And I do candidly here declare, that I am oblig’d, either to bring 
a more Solid Proof for that Point, or I ought not to expect it should be 
well receiv’d by any Man of Learning. Which being so, I have that good 
Opinion of your Equity, that you will not therefore discard a Way which 
is thus willing to approve it self to be Solid, and to subsist by Arguments 
built on the Firm Ground of the Nature of the Thing, because some slight 
Understanders of it have us’d it trifingly. Nor would you think it reason- 
able, that the Cartesian Hypothesis should be quite rejected, upon no other 
reason, but because you think some late Writers have not done it the 
right they ought. 

6. In order to your Clear and Distinct Perception, which you there- 
fore judg’d to be the RULE or Test of all Truth, becausé we cannot but 
Assent to that, as True, which we Clearly and Distinctly see to be so, I 
make these Preliminary Remarks. 1, That this is the main Hinge of all 
the Cartesian Hypothesis, which persuades them to place the Ground of 
Truth within their own Minds, and its Production: and not in the Things 
themselves. 2. That this is the most Ingenious and Plausible Conception, 
which the Great Wit of Cartesius ever advanc’d: and therefore it most de- 
serves Clearing: Which is, indeed, one main Reason why I strain’d Cour- 
tesie a little, in publishing this Paper. 3. That the Plausibility of it lies 
chiefly in this, That every man must grant the Truth of that Proposition, 
as it lies: For, Who can deny, but that what I see to be True, is True? 
This being full as Evident, as that I cannot see what is not. This, then, is 
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a plain Truth, and might deserve the Name of a Subordinate Rule: were it 
Certain, or prov’d first, that we could not possibly be Mistaken in thinking 
we have a Clear and Distinct Perception of a Thing, when we have it not. 
Mr. Le Grand confesses, this may happen when the Will is Byass’d, or 
Men are Unskilful; (and how frequent is that?) And we shall give many 
Instances afterwards, how we are deceiv’d in many other Occasions. 
4. That this clear and Distinct Perception, the Cartesians so much speak 
of, and value themselves upon, tho’ the Expression be New, is no more in 
reality, but Perfect Evidence of an Object: For, the seeing any Object 
Clearly, is the seeing it Evidently: nor can we see It evidently, if that 
Object, or It, be Confounded with others, and not seen to be Distinct from 
them. Wherefore, this Phrase, of Clear and Distinct Perception is a meer 
Amuzement; and, being New makes the Readers apt to conceit that it is a 
lately-found-out Discovery of some unheard of Thing, or some New 
Method, of which all former Philosophers were hitherto ignorant; whereas, 
‘tis the self-same with Perfect Evidence of some Particular Object: which 
all the Learned Part of Mankind have ever us’d, before Cartesius was 
born: nay, have allow’d, and held also, That no Man could refrain from 
Assenting that the Thing, or Mental Proposition, is True, when with Per- 
fect Evidence It is seen to be so. Wherefore, this last Point will not, I 
hope, break Squares between the Cartesians and me: for, thus far we agree 
in our Meanings; however, I except against the Novelty of the Expression, 
which would seem to intimate something Extraordinary in the Method you 
pretend to have first found out, and introduced: and which, by your Car- 
riage, you seem to appropriate to your selves, as singularly yours. 
5. These things being so, it follows, that the first rule of our Knowledge 
of all Truths whatever must be Common to all Knowing Natures in the 
World. It must also be the most Evident that can be, or Self-evident: so 
that none can disagree, dissent, or be Deceiv’d in it, but must See and 
Assent to it, in despite of any Weakness of the Understanding, or any 
Byass or Obliquity of the Will; as we shall see hereafter our Rule is, and 
must be. And the Reason is, because this Rule being that, by means of 
which, a Creature made for Knowledge is capable of knowing any things 
it follows, that, if it lay in any Man’s power to be Ignorant of this Rule, or 
to dissent from it, or be deceiv’d in it, it would be in his power, not merely 
to pervert, but utterly to destroy and unmake the Nature given him by God; 
and, of Cognoscitive or Capable of Knowledge, make it Uncognoscitive or 
Incapable of Knowing any thing; which, the Nature of Things being 
fix’d by Gods Wisdom, to be what they are, ‘tis as impossible for any 
man to do, as it is for him to put off his own Individuality, and not be the 
same Person he is. 

7. These Notes premis’d, I come closer to examine your Rule of 
Truth. You say, If you Clearly and Distinctly see that a Thing is True, 
you do thence certainly know it to be so. I allow the Conditional Proposi- 
tion, for, ’tis Impossible to see that which not to be seen; or to know that 
to be True, which is not-True. The only Question, then, is, Whether this 
be a Rule of Truth; Mr. Le Grand very rationally granting, p92. there goes 
more to constitute a Rule of Truth than to be True? In order to the 
Clearing of which, I ask: Was it True before you saw Clearly and Dis- 
tinctly it was True? Or, Did it become True by your seeing it (as you 
phrase it) Clearly and Distinctly to be True? If it were True before you 
thus saw it to be True; then ’tis unavoidable, there was Another Rule, or 
Reason, for that Truth which anteceded your seeing it to be such; and 
therefore, your Clear and Distinct Perception could not be the Rule of 
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knowing that Truth, being Subsequent to it. And, if you say, it became 
True by your Seeing it Clearly and Distinctly, then it was not True before; 
and then, you saw that to be True, which was not True; that is, you saw it 
to be otherwise, than in Effect and Reality, it was. And, consequently, 
that pretended Sight or Perception is so far from being A Rule of Truth, 
that it is a palpable Errour and Mistake; and therefore, all the Judgments 
issuing from it must be False. Which, instead of Consitituting it A Rule 
of Truth, would make it, indeed, A Rule of Falsehood. 

8. To make this yet plainer, please to reflect, that this Clear and 
Distinct Perception is such an Act of your Understanding; and that all 
Acts have their being such, from the object of those Acts. For, the 
Faculty or Power of Understanding was, of it self, Indifferent and In- 
determin’d to All and every Particular Act: And since nothing that is 
Indetermin’d, nor any Act in Common, can be, it follows, that the Being, 
and being such, of each Act, depends formally on the Object, and is such 
in particular, as that Object, which informs the Power, is. Wherefore, 
when you see a Thing to be True, that which you saw thus Clearly and 
Distinctly True, must have been thus True before you saw it to be so. 
Whence, we ask, What was that which made the Object you percciv'd-to- 
be-true, to be True? Or, What was the Rule of Truth to that Object that 
was True, ere you saw it to be such? Must not the Object be such, ere 
you can know it to be such? Or Clearly and Distinctly Perceptible to be 
such, before you can Clearly and Distinctly Perceive it to be such? If not, 
then you must say, you can know what is not to be known, or Clearly 
and Distinctly perceive what is not Clearly and Distinctly to be perceiv’d: 
Which is a perfect Contradiction. 

9. For Instance, Since Truth is no where to be found, but in such 
Speeches as Affirm, or Deny, that is, in Propositions; let us put some 
Proposition which you thus Clearly and Distinctly perceive to be True, and 
therefore (as was lately demonstrated) must have been True before you 
saw it to be so. Does it not clearly follow, that, Either that Truth must 
have been made Evident by Another, and that again by Another, and so 
in infinitum; (by which means, nothing at all could ever be seen to be 
True;) or else there must have been some First kind of Truths, whose 
Noon-day Evidence imparts Evidence to others, and is it self Visible, or 
(if you please) Clearly and Distinctly Perceptible to all mankind; and 
forces them, as first sight, to Assent to its Verity? Now, if some such 
First kind of Truths can be found, which, by their Absolute Self-Evidence, 
do, as Objects of our Understanding Power, necessarily determin the 
Understandings of all Mankind, to Assent; and to withall influence All our 
other Truths, and our Knowledge of them, then (our Act of Preception be- 
ing clearly Excluded from being the Rule of Truth) these First Truths 
bave all the Requisities that can be imagin'd for a Ratio cognoscendi 
Veritatem, or a Rule of Truth; since they self-evidently manifest to us 
their own Truth; and by it, give us light to know all others. Let us 
pursue then the Quest of these First Truths. Our Discourse, because it 
concerns and antecedes all other Knowledges, and all particular Truths, 
must necessarily be fetch’d from the Deepest Grounds, and therefore must 
needs be very Speculative. But, I know I speak to him whose Piercing 
Wit will easily comprehend it. Only, I beseech you, so far to bend your 
Byass, which you must needs have contracted by your long and Steady 
Mediating on your Way of Ideas, till you reduce any Obliquity that may 
have preposses’d your good Judgment, to a Rectitude, or Indifferency; 
and then I cannot doubt, but I may do you some service, even, perhaps, 
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against your will: For, Evidence, if Clear, and well penetrated, does oft- 
times force Assent, whether the Will repugns, or no. 

10. The Ideas, or Essences, of each Piece of the World’s Fabrick 
were in the Mind of the Divine Architect, ere they were made. Again; 
Since he did not make them by the Hand of some Bungling Journey-man, 
who might, perhaps, deviate from his Pattern or Model; but immediately 
by his own Infinite Wisdom and Power, it cannot be doubted but that each 
Part of the Creation was fram’d exactly according to the Archetypes of 
those Unchangeable Ideas; and therefore, was perfectly Establish’d in its 
respective Essence, or Nature, as those Original Ideas were, that is, they 
were fix’d to be what they are, but an Inerrable Hand, in which consists 
that which we call their Metaphysical Verity. Wherefore, since all Truth, 
Originally, Primarily and most Fundamentally consists in this Meta- 
physical Verity of Things, it being the Immediate Effect of the Divine 
Wisdom; it follows, that the First Formal Truths that can be in our Minds, 
(which, consequently are the Rules, or Principles, to all others,) must be 
those which speak, express, or Affirm this Metaphysical Verity, or, that the 
Things are what they are. Which kind of self-evident Propositions, can 
therefore, be no other than those we call Identical. This is most Evident, 
and Incontestable: For since this Metaphysical Verity, which (next to 
the Divine Maker of all Things, from whom it immediately proceeded) 
is the Ground and Cause of all Truth, does consist in this, That Things 
are Fix’d in their Essences, or what they are; ’tis Impossible to speak this 
Truth, or to make it a Formal Truth, by affirming, or Denying, (that is, 
by putting it into a Proposition;) but by Affirming, that they are what 
they are; which is most evidently an Identical Proposition. 

11. Hitherto, then, it is undiscernable, how it can, with any shew of 
Reason, be deny'd, that the Self-Evidence that so visibly shines in Identi- 
cal Propositions, bids fair towards their being the First Rule of Knowing 
all Truths; or, which is the same, the First Principle to all other Knowl- 
edges. For, 1. There cannot be any so great Clearness, or Evidence, as 
is Self-Evidence; nor so Close Connexion of the Terms in any Proposition, 
or Speech, that expresses Truth, as is Perfect Identity, or Self-Connexion, 
consisting in this, That the Thing, or Mode of Thing spoken of, is what 
it is, or, is its self. 2.’Tis Impossible any thing else can be so Solid, or so 
Firmly Establish’d; being immediately built on the Unchangeable Meta- 
physical Verity it self; or rather, being It, spoken: Which Verity (as was 
shewn) is imprinted in the Essences of every Created thing, by the _Imme- 
diate Hand of Essential Truth. Whence it is so nearly ally’d to that In- 
finite Truth it self, that it is remov’d but one Degree from it. 3. By 
reason of this Connatural and Immediate Descent from that Brightest and 
most Glorious Luminary of all Knowledge, the Father of Lights, who is 
Candor Aeternce Lucis, and Infinitely Intelligible; it forces the Assent of 
all Mankind to its Verity. Insomuch, that no Disease can so pervert a 
Rational Being, which has the least use of Reason, as to deny it, or doubt 
of it; nor suspend their Judgment concerning it: Nor can the highest Pas- 
sion of the most Profligate Wretch living, hurry his Understanding into 
the Admittance of such a Folly. No Scepticalness can call the Truth and 
Certainty of it into Question. No Whimsical Speculation can inveigle any 
Man into a Conceit, that it can be False. No Opposition can make head 
against it; since, whatever can be alledg’d to over throw it, must need 
appear to be less Evident than it; and, therefore, Unable to shock it. No 
subtil Distinction can impair its Truth; or pretend it is True in One Re- 
spect, but not in Another; since it is Impossible to distinguish the Copula 
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(is;) the Notion of Existence being so perfectly Simple and most Formal, 
or Indivisible, that it can admit of no Distinction into Divers Formalities; 
according to One of which, it may be True; according to Another, False. 
Nor can it prejudice any such Proposition, to Distinguish its Subject, or 
Predicate; since whatever Distinction can fall here upon the Subject, must 
fall upon the Predicate too; bothe of them being the self-same Notion. 
By which means, the Identicalness and Self-evidence of the Proposition 
will be still the same after the Distinction is given, as it was before. So 
that ’tis Impossible to imagin, that anything can be propos’d, which can, 
in any Regard, or in any Degree, vye with Identical Propositions; either in 
being so Soldily Grounded, or so perfectly Clear, Undeniable, Unmistak- 
able, and plac’d above the reach of any possible Attack. Nor did Cartesius 
himself, amongst all the Evident Things he call’d into Doubt, in the least, 
Question the Evidence and Truth of such Propositions, formally express’d: 
Nor could he have done it, without utterly Destroying, at the same time, 
the Certainty of all he could have said; nay, even of his own First Principle 
too, as will be seen here-after. From all which Considerations, (any One 
of which might suffice,) I may Safely and Evidently conclude, that, in 
point of Evidence of its Truth, and Stability of its Grounds, nothing can 
be any way comparable to the Light which strikes the Eye of our Under- 
standing, by its steady Rays emitted from these Self-evident, or Identical 
Propositions: Which goes very far to the Entitling These, and These only, 
to be the Rule of Knowing all Truths, or the First Principles to all Sci- 
ence, in whatever particular Subject, not excepting even Metaphysicks it 
self. 

12. Notwithstanding all that has been so fully evine’d hitherto, I 
have, as yet, done but half my Business, or rather, the better half is still 
left behind. For, a First Rule, or First Principle, requires, Another Quality, 
peculiar to it self, to compleat its Notion besides its being thus Solidly 
Grounded, and thus Supreamly Evident; which is That all other Truths, 
or Knowledges, must be Rul’d or Principl’d by it: It must have an Uni- 
versal Influence over all other Knowledges, and impart its Light to them. 
The Former Qualities will, I believe, be granted to Identical Propositions, 
by every Attentive Considerer, who knows what belongs to Logick, or 
Reason reflecting on it self; and is, withall, but meanly vers’d in Meta- 
physicks. This later Qualification will be deny’d by many, perhaps by 
most; nay, will be fancy’d, and abetted by very few. For, every one’s 
Genius does not lead him to speculate so deep; and there are scarce any 
who have propos’d this highest and nicest Point, much less handl’d it at 
large; tho’ divers have given the Grounds whence it must follow. The 
Reason of this General Dis-like of Identical Propositions, is, because they 
have such a dry Meen, and Contemptible Aspect, so unlikely to give us 
the least kind of Instruction, or Light, to know any thing but their own 
Insignificant Selves, that nothing seems more Ridiculous, than for any 
Man, who is to teach others, even to propose such Insipid Sayings as a 
Means, much less as a Rule, to gain the Knowledge of any Truth what- 
ever; nor is it Discernable how we can come to know any thing, or work 
out any new Knowledges, by making use of such Blunt Tools. I think 
I have said the worst against them, that the keenest Adversary can alledge. 
It remains, then, to shew how I can clear them of this Disgraceful Char- 
acter; or make out that they have such a General Influence over all other 
Truths, as is pretended. 

13. I demand, then, of my Opposers, whether it be not Fundament- 
ally necessary in all Discourses about whatever Truth, to attend still, and 
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keep an Eye directed to the Nature of the Thing or Subject about which 
we are Discoursing, and to take special Care we do not deviate from it? I 
do not think any Scholar living, attending to his Natural Thoughts, or 
Common Sense, will deny this, For, if any Discourse makes the Thing be 
otherwise than it is, it must necessarily be False, and expose the Author of 
it to speak manifest Contradictions. Now, I do no more but this, while 
I make Self-evident or Identical Propositions to be the First Rules, or First 
Principles of all other Knowledges: All I do, is, to keep a heedful Eye 
to the Nature of the Thing, and its Metaphysical Verity. Only, because 
it is manifest to every Reflecter, that all our Discourses are made up of 
Propositions; nor can a Rule or Principle be express’d, but by such Forms 
of Speech; nor is the Comparative, or (as I may say) the Compositive 
Nature of our Soul satisfy’d, till it has brought the Object it would Dis- 
course about, into some Formal Truth, (her only Perfection in this State) 
which is express’d by a Proposition: Hence, we become forc’d to put the 
Nature of the Thing, or its Metaphysical Verity, into such a Frame of 
Speaking; so to fit it for Discourse: which ’tis Impossible to do, but that 
Speech, or Proposition, whether we will or no, must be an Identical one. 

14. As for their seeming so Ridiculous, and Dry, this happens be- 
cause of their most perfect Simplicity, having as little Composition in them 
as is possible; or rather, none at all, but what is the Form of Expression; 
I doubt not but your Acute Judgment is well aware, that the first Stamina, 
in what kind soever, are, and must be, the most simple; and, therefore, 
such, that, should Nature stop her Course there, and proceed no farther, 
they would be the most Insipid, and Useless Things in Nature. And yet, 
from such Simple Beginnings, or (to use Virgil’s Expression) tenues 
orsus, all the most Perfect Productions in Whole Nature have their Rise: 
Nor could any Work of hers ever arrive at Maturity, or attain to that 
Admirable Frame it afterwards grows up to, unless it had had at first such 
a Simple and Shapeless Origin. The same happens in the First Stamina 
of all our Succeeding Knowledges: They are so simple, and have such an 
Odd, Bald and Unfledg’d Appearance, that we know not what to make of 
them, when we regard them only in themselves; or, what Use they are of 
in the Acquisition of Science; yet, without such Simple Beginnings, fore- 
laid in our Knowing Power, no Distinct Knowledge at all could be had of 
any other thing, as will most Clearly appear shortly. 

15. We may observe, that, generally, we are not so Sensible of 
Goods, as of Harms; because the Former, thro the Generous Bounty of 
God’s Good Providence, are of so many kinds, surrounding us on all sides, 
that they are Common, and Quotidian; whereas, the latter are Seldom, and 
(as it were) Casual: Whence, These are Remarkable, and apt to strike our 
Apprehension smartly, and force us to take notice of them; which those, 
being Ordinary, and Customary, do not. To breed then a due Reflexion, 
what Good those First Truths now spoken of, laid up in our Minds, do us, 
we will consider what Universal Mischiefs their proper Opposites (Con- 
tradictions,) would do to all our Knowledge; and what a Malignant In- 
fluence they would have, not only to pervert all our Actual Knowledge, 
but to destroy our very Power of knowing any thing. Let us suppose 
then, that those two Propositions (What is, is not;) and (A Thing is not 
what it is,) which are the proper Contradictories to those Chief Identicals 
(What is, is,) and, (A Thing is what it is,) to be, both of them, True: 
Would it be possible in that Case, to speak a word of Truth; or, to Dis- 
course at all; but, instead of speaking consequently, to talk a Hotch-potch 
of Incoherent Nonsense? For, we cannot Affirm any thing to be True, 
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but by means of the Copula (is,) in whose Connecting or Identifying Sense, 
all Truth most Formally consists: Wherefore, if that Word, or the Notion 
it signifies, were Chimerical, and might be the same with (is not) then, 
since there can be no Middle between them, all we Affirm might be False. 
And, since the Subject we speak of, must either be some Thing, or some 
Mode of Thing; all that we speak of that Thing would go to wrack, 
and be False, in case the Subject of our Discourse, or Speech, were not 
Distinguish’d from all other Things or Modes; that is, if it were not it 
self only, but another, all the while. Since then, the Contradictories to 
these two Identicals now spoken of, have such an Universal Influence, 
that they constantly set up Errour, and destroy Truth; ’tis manifest that 
Identical Propositions (their Contradictory Opposites) do, for the same 
reason of their own nature, tend to abet Truth and destroy Errour; and 
therefore they are deservedly entitled to be the Rule of Truth; the In- 
flunce they have over all Truths being full as Universal, as Contradic- 
tions, their Opposites, have, to induce Errour. 

16. But nothing can more victoriously confute, or more unanswerably 
convince an Adversary, than to shew that he must be forc’d, for his own 
Interest, to admit the Truth of that Tenet which he opposes. Ask, then, 
a Cartesian, how he knows any Particular Truths; or (which is the same) 
how he knows that such Predicates, or attributes do belong to such a 
Subject? He will answer, Because he finds those Predicates in the Idea 
he has of such a Thing, or such a Nature. Very good, replies the other: 
But, how shall we know that the Idea you have of that Thing is not 
Chimerical, and involves in it many other Things, as well as That? 
Which, it does, your Discourse, applying it to That Thing only, must needs 
be Incoherent, and False; Your only Answer, in this Case, can be This, 
That each Idea you have is Distinct from all other Ideas, and has its 
Metaphysical Verity and Unity peculiar to it self; or (which is the same) 
is its self only; which is an Identical Proposition, and speaks, or expresses 
the Metaphysical Verity of each Idea you have. Now, say I, hence appears 
evidently, that this Truth, viz. (Every Idea is it self only, or no other;) 
which is an Identical Proposition, is the very First Truth you can have; 
and, that on it depends, Fundamentally, your whole Doctrine by way of 
Ideas: For, if this be false, ’tis most Evident that your Ideas can give you 
no Distinct Knowledge of any Thing, or Mode of Thing; that is, they 
could enable you to know Nothing at all. 

17. You will say, perhaps it is not Needful to put, lay or propose so 
expresly those Identicals, they being so very Clear, of themselves, to all 
Mankind. I reply, 1. That this comes over to me, as to what relates to 
their Clearness, and Self-Evidence, and abets my Position. 2. That, cer- 
tainly, That is most needful, on which, as was now shewn, all depends. 
You must, then, have those Identicals in your Mind, at least Understood, 
and Presuppos’d, tho’ you express them not. 3. You must be forc’d to 
express them if you come to discourse rigorously, and reduce your Thesis 
to the First, and Self-evident Truths; without doing which, (especially, if 
you hap to encounter with a Sceptick,) nothing can be finally Decided, or 
Concluded. 4. The Point is, That ’tis most Needful to express them, nay, 
Unavoidable, when the Question, (Which is the First Truth that can be, 
which gives Light to all others) is in Agitation; as is our Case at present: 
You must be fore’d to confess, that the Truth of these Identicals; is An- 
tecedent to all the following, Knowledges you can have by your Ideas; 
that, thence, you can know Nothing, unless this be Presuppos’d, and Fore- 
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known; and that therefore, it influences all your Future and Dependent 
Knowledges, after its Fashion, and gives and secures to them all the 
Strength, Distinction and Evidence; they have. Whence is clearly in- 
ferr’d, that the Self-evident Light which appears in such First Truths, 
ought to be made, by the Cartesians themselves, the Rule of Knowing 
whatever other Truths they can pretend to know by their Ideas; that is, 
the very First Rule of all others; that is, the Only one: for, none can be, in 
Proper Speech, a Rule, unless it be the First; all others being regulated by 
that which is the First: So that It, and only It, is the Rule; all the rest, 
Ruled. And, certainly, it will appear Evident to all Mankind, that what 
is most Self-evident, as all Identicals are, were there nothing else, should 
be the Rule of Knowing all other Truths which are not so Evident as 
They. Be pleas’d, Sir, to reflect upon that Proposition, by which you 
notice, or express to us your Rule of Knowing, viz. (That which I clearly 
and distinctly see to be True, is True;) Consider, how many Words are in 
this Proposition and that each Word has its Proper, or Peculiar Idea, each 
of which Ideas must be Distinct from all other Ideas: that is, each of them 
must be the same with its self only, (which make so many Identical 
Propositions;) or else, none of those Ideas can be possibly able to do 
you any service. So that, ’tis manifest, your rule of Knowing depends on 
the Self-evident Light suppos’d to be in ours. Whence ’tis Concluded, 
that vours is not the First Ratio Cognoscendi, the First Rule, or First 
Truth; but Ruled by ours. Grounded on ours and Subsequent, in the order 
of Knowing, to ours. 

18. I do not expect, that such high Speculations will please every 
30dy: But, I hope, it will plead my Pardon, that I could not avoid it. 
In so Nice a Point, as is the Settling the First Rule of all Knowledge or, 
what is the very first, Self-evident, and the most Firmly-Grounded Truth; 
no Speculation, resolving all Dependent Truths into that which is Abso- 
lutely-Independent, (as the Rule of all Truth must be) can be too Ac- 
curate, or laid too Deep. ’Tis not, then, any Humor of mine, or a kind of 
Trial of Skill, which mov’d me to this very Abstracted, and Metaphysical 
Way of Discoursing; but, it was the very Nature of the present Subject, 
that forc’d me upon it. 

19. Nor was it any care of over-reaching your Acuteness, nor the 
Desire of Opposing the Rule of Knowing Truth introduc’d by the Great 
Cartesius, which put me upon this Unusual piece of Doctrine. I had, above 
Twenty Years ago, upon some Hints given me by that Second Aristotle, 
the profoundly-Learned Albius, apply’d my Speculative Thoughts to dig 
very deep into this Subject to find out the Immovable Center of all Truth; 
and I had begun to write a very Speculative Treatise, shewing how to 
reduce every Truth into an Identical Proposition; and every Errour, to 
a Contradiction; which, I saw, lay hid at the Bottom of every Truth, and 
Falsehood. This, I say, was an Old Design of mine, before I thought of 
Opposing any, or of being Oppos’d by any. I foresaw also, while I was 
writing my METHOD, that (it being more easie to be Witty, than to be 
Solid) Identical Propositions would be looked upon by very Ingenious 
Men, who were not thorow-Speculators, as Sapless, Useless, and Insig- 


nificant. Wherefore, I did there take some Occasions, which lay in the 


Track of my Thoughts, while I was settling the Grounds to True Science, 
to clear those First Truths from such Unworthy Misapprehensions. To 
this End, I demonstrated there, B-3. Less. 1.6.3. That all the Force of 
Consequence, in which consists our Rationality, can only be built upon 
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such Propositions. I shew, B. 2. L. 2. in what their Self-evidence consists: 
What is the First of them, and their several Sorts and Degrees. I set 
my self to Demonstrate, by many Arguments, from §11. to the end of that 
Lesson, that all First Principles must be Identical Propositions; and §19. 
that plain Reason teaches us it must be so: Which evinced; it follows, that 
whoever denies these to be Useful, must with the same Breath, affirm, that 
all First Principles are Useless, and good for nothing; which is a strange 
Position. Nay, since there is an Order in Truths, and therefore all Sec- 
ond Principles have their Force from the First, it follows, that we can 
have no use of Second Principles, if the First be Useless; and so, we must 
talk ramblingly, and at random, all our Lives, without any Principles at all. 
I manifest the same (L.3.) by instances, fetch’d from the Mathematicks, 
and other Sciences: and shew what use is to be made of them; which is 
not to make them either of the Premisses in a Syllogism, but to avail our 
selves of them in a higher nature. I shew (B.2. L.2. §18.) that even plain, 
Uncultivated Nature makes the Vulgar recurr to him, as their First Princi- 
ples, when they would express that which is decisive of the Dispute, when 
they would express that which is decisive of the the Dispute, and Un- 
deniable. I prove, that all Middle Terms which are Proper, are built upon 
the same Ground with them. I endeavour (B.3. L.3. §16, 17, 18) to 
evince clearly, that All Truths have, at the bottom, Identical Propositions, 
and are Reducible to them. and I attempt to shew, (Less. 4.) the Way how 
to reduce Inferior Truths to those Highest ones. All which, if I have 
fully prov’d, especially, that all First Principles are Identical Propositions, 
which bears all along with it, and is concluded there by divers Demonstra- 
tions, on which I dare venture my whole Cause, that they are impossible to 
be solv’d; then, I may safely presume, I have evinc'd, that the Intelligi- 
bility and Light of Identical Propositions is most Self-evident; the Ground 
on which they are built, most Solid; and the Usefulness or Influence of 
them upon all other Truths, most Universal: And, therefore that they are 
every way qualif’d to be the First and Only Rule of Knowing all Truths 
whatever. 

20. To comprehend better the Evidence of this Discourse, let us 
imagine a Man devested of the Knowledge of Identical Propositions; and 
then let us consider whether we could know any thing at all, or what he is 
good for. To instance in one of them; Let us, suppose him Ignorant that 
A Thing is what it is; or a Cartesian, that Each Idea is it self, and no 
other; and Common Sense will tell every one, that such a Man could know 
nothing, nor make any Judgment or Discourse concerning any Thing, or 
Idea either; since that Thing or Idea, he would Judge, or Discourse of, is, 
perhaps all the while, for ought he knows, Another. Whoever would see 
farther the Use of Identical Propositions brought to Practice, may please 
to observe how they are serviceable in many places of my three Treatises 
here mention’d: Not by proposing them first, and then Deducing and 
Arguing from them, as some may mistake, but by reducing the Truth of 
my Discourses up to those Standards of all Truth; and by shewing these 
to be engag’d in the Patronage and Support of my Thesis; by which 
means, they smartly clinch the Force and Evidence of my Arguments, by 
bearing up to them, and relying on them. 

21. It was a well-aim’d Reach of Speculation in Mr. Locke, (Essay 
concerning Humane Understanding, B.2. Ch. 32. §2.) where he says, that 
the Metaphysical Verity of Things contains in them a Tacit Proposition: 
Which I would understand, not to be meant of that Verity, as it is in the 
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Thing it self; but as it is our Understanding, where only Propositions are, 
or can be. For, since this Metaphysical Verity is not a Natural Notion, 
imprinted directly by our Senses, it can only be known by Reflexion. The 
Mind, then, careful to be well assur’d of the Subject of which it is to Judge, 
or Discourse, (without which Preassurance, it could do neither) reviews it 
heedfully, and steadily; and then says of it, within it self (’Tis this, and no 
other.) Which is an Identical Proposition, in Substance; tho,’ for a Reason 
we shall give shortly, we put it afterwards into an Expression more Form- 
ally Identical. Why the Soul does this, springs hence; because, being 
naturally made to see Truth; and no Truth (in the First and Proper 
Signification of that Word) being possible to be had, without Affirming, or 
Denying; hence ‘tis natural, and Necessary, that, when it comes to review 
the Object, in order to see its Truth or Falshood, it should put it into the 
Frame of an Identical Proposition, only which kind of Speeches are cap- 
able to Affirm, or Deny. And this is that I mean, when I use to say, 
(as I do frequently,) that the Nature of the Soul is Comparative, or Rela- 
tive: For, when a Proposition is molded in the Mind, the Predicate of it 
is Compar’d or Related to the Subject in order to see their Agreement, or 
Disagreement; without which, nothing can be known to be, in Proper 
Speech, True, or False: In which position, Mr. Locke perfectly agrees 
with me. Now, setting aside Extrinsecal Denominations, which are not at 
all found in the Thing, but meerly tack’d to it by our Consideration; this 
Comparing is, either of the Mode, to the Thing; and, seeing, in general 
how it affects it, as is seen in the two last Predicables of Porphyius; 
which, because Modes are not Distinct Things, and yet differ vastly from 
the Formal Notion of the Thing it self. of which they are Modes, can 
only be Connected with it Materially; or, as Belonging to the Thing, as 
their Subject: Or else, the Mind compares the Thing to what’s Formal or 
Essential to it. And this, either in the Whole, as is found in our Identical 
Propositions; for which reason, I am fore’d to make a Sixth Predicable, 
in which the Whole is predicated, entirely and formally, of the Whole: 
Or else, in Part; when some Part of the Essence or Nature of the Whole 
Thing is Predicated, or Compar’d to it diversly; as is seen in Porphyrius’s 
Three First Predicables, call’d Genus, Species, and Difference; which do, 
all of them, in part, belong to the Essence. These Notes borrow’d from 
Logick, and premis’d ‘tis here farther to be Noted, that those Comparisons, 
or Relations the Soul makes in whatever Proposition is done by that Re- 
lation, call’d Identity; as is manifest from the Copula (Est) Wherefore, to 
review what we said lately; the Predicates belonging to the last two 
Predicables of Porphyrius, are Referr’d only according to Material Iden- 
tity or, only as found to belong to the same Thing, and not as Essential 
to it. The three former are related, or Compar’d, as Identify’d Formally 
to the Thing; yet, still so, as but several Parts of its Essence. The 6th 
is, when the whole Thing is Compar’d, Related to, or Identify’d with the 
Whole Thing; and this Entirely, or according to all that is in the Thing. 
And, this Way of Comparing or Relating the Whole Thing to its Self, is 
that Relation of Identity, which is the most Essential, most Formal, and 
most Expresly such, of all other, and, is only found in those Propositions 


’ we call First Principles. Which Propositions being, for the Reasons given, 


most fully and Properly such, we do therefore, xar’ ’e€oXnv, call Identical. 

22. Whence may be seen, that the virtue of Identical Propositions 
threads or runs thorow all those Propositions that are Essential; and, col- 
laterally, those also whose Predicates are immediately and necessarily 
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Connected with the Essence. For, since the Parts are found in the 
Whole, and all Identification in part, is a Part of the Identification of 
the Whole Thing with its self; it follows, that Propositions, or Truths, in 
which the Predicate is but Part of the Whole, are, in Reality, but Parts 
of our Identicals. Nor is this all; but the Force of every Consequence too 
is Grounded on them, in which consists all our Rationality; as was shewn 
above. Whence, Mr. Locke, in his Essay, B.4. Ch.2. §7. shews, very 
Judiciously, that every step we take in true Demonstrations, is made by 
Intuitive, or Self-evident Knowledges. 

23. Whence, ’tis Evident, that even your Rule will force you, tho’ 
contrary to your Intention, to come over to us; and, will oblige you 
to guide your selves by Connexion of Terms, (which is our Way) how- 
ever you strive to avoid it. You say, that when you Clearly and Dis- 
tinctly see a Proposition to be True, it must be so: And we say, you can 
never see a Proposition to be True, but when you see its two Extremes, 
(or the Subject and Predicate,) Connected. You will alledge you see it 
in your Idea: But, (as is shewn above,) there are three Parts in a Propo- 
sition, which have, each of them, a Distinct Idea; in regard, the self- 
same Idea which is of the Subject, cannot be the Idea of the Predicate; 
for, this would throw you upon Identical Propositions, which is our Rule; 
And, the Idea of the Copula is, most evidently, quite Different from the 
other two; being, precisely, That which Affirms or Denies; which neither 
of the other does. This being so, I beseech you to reflect, that Truth 
(which is the Thing in question) cannot consist in these Ideas, singly 
consider’d, for, taken, thus, they are, all of them, Simple Apprehensions, 
which neither be True, nor False. It remains, then, that you must con- 
fess, Truth can be only in those Ideas put together or Connected; nor, 
can they be Connected, but by that which only is apt to Connect or 
Identifie them; viz. by the Copula (Est;) for these three Parts cannot be 
fram’d into one Speech, by any other manner, but by putting the word 
(Est) between them. Wherefore, ’tis Evident, that you cannot pretend 
to see clearly and distinctly, that any Proposition is True (which is your 
Rule to know Truth) but by seeing its said Terms Connected, or Identi- 
fy’d. I see not how you can, even in your way of Ideas, deny this Clear 
Discourse: And, if you grant it, we are thus far Friends. Only, we add, 
that, to make such Connexions the Rule to all others, you must allow 
them to be Self-Connexions, or Identical; which is our Position. So that, 
which way soever you wriggle, to avoid our Rule, the Light of Common 
Reason, or Natural Logick, will force you into it, whether you will or no. 

24. As for the Dryness of Identical Propositions, which goes not 
down with some men of Fancy, I have this to add; that That which is 
objected to them, as Scandalous, and Opprobrious, is, in reality, a Great 
Commendation to them. For, this Conceit of their Dryness springs from 
their seeming to Obvious. Wheras, were not the very First Principles, 
and the Rule of Knowing all Truths, thus most Plain, Easie and Obvious, 
but needed the least Reflexion, or Consideration, they would be utterly 
unfit to be what they ought to be; First Principles, and Self-evident. 
Nothing pleases the Palate of such Gentlemen, which is not new, or such 
as they knew not before. Not Reflecting, in the mean time, that nothing 
is New, but Conclusions lately Deduced; and that all First Principles 
must be as old as Nature, or Mankind it self. Nor could they be the 
Rule of Truth, which must oblige all Mankind to see their Evidence, and 
Assent to their Verity, were they otherwise. 
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25. How pretty a Delusive Faculty is this Fancy of ours! and, how 
apt if we be not aware, to decoy us, every Step, into Errour, by Cus- 
tomary Appearances, which, by striking often upon it, would fool our 
Reason! Our own Thoughts, and those of others, do, in all our Con- 
versations, use to come to us, clad in Words: Whence it happens, that 
‘tis very hard, liquidly and clearly to strip the Sense from those Words; 
and to Consider It, and nothing but It. If a Man says, (Every Thing is 
Distinct from all other Things,) none is apt to smile at him, or impute it 
as Ridiculous, or Foolish: But, if he says, (A Thing is its self,) Witty 
Men can scarce contain their Jest at such an Idle Proposition: And yet 
they are, most evidently, the self-same in Sense; for, that which is Dis- 
tinct from all others, must either be its Self, or Nothing; and, the taking 
away all Distinction, does, almost in Terms, at least, most formally, and 
necessarily, put Identity. Let us take another Instance: If one says, 
(A Whole is more than a Part,) it appears to such Men, wondrous Wise; 
and, none blames him, in the least, that says it, or lays it for a Principle. 
But, if he says, and puts for a Principle, (What’s more than a Part. is 
more than a Part,) it is good Luck if they do not think he deserves 
Midas’s Ears. Yet, both of these Propositions are the self-same, and 
both of them equally, and most perfectly Identical in Sense; and only 
differ in the Manner of Expression. Which I thus shew: A Whole con- 
sists of its Parts; and, since every Thing is that of which it consists, A 
Whole is its Parts. But, the Word (Parts) being Plural, signifies more 
than One Part: Wherefore, (A Whole is more than a Part,) is the same 
as to say, (What’s more than a Part, is more than a Part;) which is as 
perfectly Identical, as can be imagin’d. Nay, more; If we regard it well, 
we shall find, that the former Proposition had not been known, Specu- 
latively, to be Self-evident, nor could have been made out to be such, but 
because it is the same with this later, whose Terms are most formally 
Identical; to which, the other is easily reduc’d. 

26. It will be asked, why we could not let the sense alone in its 
former Dress, (which became it much better than this other.) since it 
was self-evident enough before? I answer; Because the self-evidence 
better appears, when it is also brought to Terms most perfectly Identical; 
as any one may discern, who compares the two Propositions now men- 
tion’d: And, hence also the Sceptical Dissenter, or Denier, is most forcibly 
and unavoidably thrown upon a Direct and open Contraction; for, to 
deny those Identicals, which are such, not only in the sense, but in the 
manner of Expression too, is, to avow a Contradiction propos’d bare- 
fac’d, and in the plainest Terms; which could not have appeared so 
clearly from the Terms of the former Proposition. Lastly, A Brabbling 
Pyrrhonian might have drawn the Words (Whole) and (Part) into some 
sinister Construction; and have wrangled and quibbled about them, by 
putting upon them divers ‘Senses; which he is quite debarr’d of, when 
the Terms are thus Identical: For, when the Words of both the Terms 
are the very self-same, whatever he gives the words of the Subject. 
must be allow’d to the Words of the Predicate too; so that he will be 
put quite past his Shifts, and the Proposition will remain equally Identical 
as it was before, maugre all his Cavils, and Evasions. 

27. By this time I have, as I conceive, good reason to presume 
enough has been alleg’d by us, to prove that our RULE OF TRUTH is, 
in every Regard, qualify’d for such an Employ. We will therefore, if 
you please now turn the Tables, and examine what your Rule can pre- 
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tend to; or, what it has in it, which can entitle it to be such a Rule; or, 
in any respect, counter-ballance what has been produc’d for ours. To do 
which, we will consider it, both as to the Act of your Clear and Distinct 
Perception, the Immediate Object of the Act; and, at the same time, as to 
the Stability which each of these may be conceiv’d to have from its 
Ground. We will begin with the Object, that determines your Faculty 
of Understanding to this or that Particular Act. If I rightly conceive the 
Cartesian Doctrine, the Immediate Objects of your Clear and Distinct 
Perception, are your Ideas, in which appears this Truth which, you say, 
Clearly and Distinctly see. Now, these Ideas of yours are, confessedly, 
Effects produc’d by a Second Cause, the Mind it self; and not the Imme- 
diate Work of the FIRST CAUSE, on which (as has been shewn) our 
Rule is built: Which gives ours an Infinite Advantage above yours, as 
to the Stability of its Ground: Ours having for its Solid Foundation, the 
Ideas in the Divine Understanding; whence are unquestionably Deriv’d, 
and by which are Establish’d, the Essence of Things, on which ours is 
Immediately Grounded: Whereas, your Ideas are held by your selves, to 
be the Creatures, or Productions of your own Mind; (which were it granted 
it could produce any such Ideas) is a Defective Agent of its own Nature; 
and, therefore, its Productions so Uncertain, that it seems a most strange 
piece of Doctrine, to build all the Certain Truth and Knowledge Mankind 
can possibly have on such an Unsteady Foundation. How many Thou- 
sands, even of a fair Pitch of Understanding, have mistaken Lively 
Fancies, for Evident Knowledge? Must, therefore, all Truth be built 
on a Mistakable Principle? Nay, more; such Men, judging thus, by Mis- 
take, the Thing was Evident, taking them as possess’d with such a Mistake, 
cannot but Assent to it, as True, tho’ it be never so False: Must we 
therefore consecrate this Erroneous Ground of theirs, into a Rule of 
Truth? oh, but it belongs to God’s Goodness, to take care, that, since 
we cannot but Assent upon such a Clear and Distinct Appearance, we 
should not be forced upon Errour. Why so? If you will needs leave 
the Things his Wisdom has made, take your own Way, and over-conceit 
the Infallibility of your own Faculty, in judging you Clearly and Dis- 
tinctly know a Thing, when you do but fancy it; is God’s Providence 
answerable to support every over-weening Rashness of ours? Doubtless, 
his Goodness is never wanting to such a considerable species as is Man- 
kind, in Necessaries to their Knowledge, for which their Nature was made: 
But, if there be Another Way, more Solid Grounded and Evident than 
yours; nay, against which (as has been prov’d) there can lie no Excep- 
tion, and Men will not take it; his Providence is acquitted, and, ’tis just 
to let them delude themselves. At least, it will be said, that this Clear 
and Distinct Perception is a Rule of Truth to us, tho’ not to Truth, con- 
sider’d in it self. But, if what we assent to upon that Imaginary Ground, 
may still be False, for any thing that Ground can assure us, how can it 
be a Rule of Truth to any? To return to our Ideas; The main Point is, 
that it is so far from Evident that there can be any such Ideas Elicted or 
Produced, by our Minds, that there are many Pretended Demonstrations 
against it; as may be seen in Idece Cartesiance Expensce, Exam. 2. from 
§ 31. to 49. Nay, there are very many others in my Second Preliminary, 
proving there can need none; the Thing it self being objectively in our 
Understanding. To none of which Demonstrations, I do except any full 
and Solid Answer; but only, perhaps, some slight Touches. I add, that 
the Ideists themselves cannot agree amongst themselves, what kind of 
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Things these Spiritual Ideas should be. Mr. Locke makes them to be 
Similitudes; Which Mr. Le Grand denies; and, is so at variance with 
himself, that he puts them to be many several sorts of Things, and those 
Inconsistent with one another; and so makes them to be Chimeras. This 
Inconsonancy of those Writers with one another and with their own 
selves, makes it very Dubious that there are any such Things as these 
Ideas, at all; at least, ’tis Evident, that they who ground all their Doctrine 
upon them, do not know what they are; and, therefore, they build all 
their Hypothesis on they know not what. And, if this be so, then the 
Immediate Object of their Clear and Distinct Perception is, perhaps a 
Non-Entity; or, at least, such an Entity, as no Man living (nor them- 
selves neither) knows what to make of it. 

28. Again; This Object, which you Clearly and Distinctly see to be 
True, must be some Mental Proposition; for, nothing can be Formally 
True, but some Speech that Affirms, or Denies. Now, say we, ’tis most 
incontestable, that the First Proposition we man make of a Thing is, 
to affirm its Metaphysical Verity; or, to say, ’Tis this, (or its self,) and 
no other: For, the Subject being the Basis of all our Thoughts, we must 
fix it certainly, Clearly and Distinctly, ere we can, with Certainty, say any 
thing else of it. This Proposition, then, say we, is such, that our Under- 
standing no sooner opens its Eye, to take a view of it, but it must assent 
to it, because of the Self-Evident Identification of its Terms: whose Self- 
Evidence we do therefore make our Rule. It remains then, that you shew 
us some Truth, or Proposition, which is before this, (which we think to 
be the Frst) and which both makes it self thus Visible; and also, by its 
Self-evident Light, gives Clearness and Intelligibility to all other Truths; 
and, lastly, which is so Firmly Grounded, that it may be a Solid First 
Principle, and not an Aery and Phantastick Conceit. You must then 
(we say) produce, and shew us some other Proposition than that you have 
brought hitherto, which tells us your Clear and Distinct Perception is 
your Rule; for, this, you see, is already, by many Unanswerable Argu- 
ments, thrown out of doors, and shewn Unfit to be a Rule. And, till you 
do this, you ought not to be offended, if we tell you friendly, and plainly, 
that vou have no Rule of Truth at all. 

29. Thus much for the Immediate Object of your Clear and Distinct 
Perception. As for the Act it self, I beseech you, Sir, consider on what 
a Sandy Foundation you would build all Truth. What signifies yours, 
or mine, or any Man’s Judgment, that he Clearly and Distinctly sees a 
Truth; or that he must Assent, or may not Assent to it? What signifie 
these, I say, to the Truth of the Thing? Must Truth be built on Men’s 
Judgments, or their manner of Conceiving? What’s True, is Infalliby 
such; and this, by virtue of its Grounds. Is our Judgment, or manner 
of Conceiving, such a certain Ground, or Infallible? How many instances 
is the World full of, to prove those Perceptions of ours, tho’ judg’d by 
us most Evident, to be Fallacious? A Passionate Man, highly Injur’d and 
bent upon revenge, judges it most Evident that he ought to take his private 
satisfaction: and, you can do no more, but verily Judge you have this 
Clear and Distinct Perception, that such or such a Proposition is True. 


-T am to presume, that those Cartesians who stigmatiz’d me with the 


Ignominious Note of being Impious against God, etc. judg’d they did 
Clearly see, I was thus wicked; for, otherwise, they left their own beloved 
Rule, to blacken me; which is too high a malice for any Man to charge 
them with: And yet, no Man living, as far as my self, or my friends, can 
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discern, did think so, but themselves; for, ’tis hard to conceive, that, if 
others had thought so, none of them should have that Zeal for God’s 
Honour, as to object it, or reprehend me for it: Nor am I to doubt but 
they thought they clearly did distinctly saw, that when I said, Annihilation 
was Impossible, I did, but that Doctrine, set upon God himself: And, 
yet, tho’ the Learned Albius maintained the same, in his Metaphysicks, 
50 Years before, no Friend ever admonish’d him, that by saying so, he 
had fallen into a Wicked Errour: Nor any of his Opposers, who were 
very Learned Men, tho’ they gather’d many Propositions out of his 
Books which seem’d to found ill, did ever object This; wheras, had they 
judg’d it impious, they would not have spared him, but have laid load 
upon him for it. But, it seem’d they all wanted this Gift of Clear and 
Distinct Perception, which is peculiar to the Cartesians. To come to 
other Instances; How frequently are people mistaken, in thinking they 
have a Clear and Distinct Perception, or Perfect Evidence, Prejudice, 
Faction and Education work this ill Effect, and make Men absolutely 
judge they see most Evidently, they are in the right. People far gone in 
the Spleen, or a deep Melancholy, do Assent, and Judge, perhaps, more 
Firmly than you do, that they see Clearly twenty Ridiculous Fooleries 
to be True. High-flown Enthusiasts judge the same. Pious Women, and 
Prudent in other Things, if much given to Introversion, judge, they see 
clearly and distinctly (nay, far more lively than we do) many strange 
Things in their Imaginary Visions and Revelations; insomuch, that they 
would pawn their very Souls for the Truth; which, yet, are oft known by 
their Effects, to be meer Illusions of Fancy. From all which Errours and 
Inconveniences our Rule is Free: For, who can, out of Humor, Precipi- 
tancy, Fancy, Disease, or any other Casualty whatever, be deceiv’d, in 
Judging, that Identical Propositions are True? This, then, unanswerably 
concludes ours to be the Genuin Rule of Truth, in regard, this must be 
such as all Men must be forc’d to Assent to, unanimously Agree in it, 
nor can ever hap to be Deceiv’d in it by any Chance whatever: Since, 
otherwise, the whole Nature of those Men would be Depraved and good 
for nothing, as having no Rule by which to know any Truth whatever. 
Nay, it must be such as may be produc’d openly, by the Asserters of any 
Truth; by alledging It, they may be able to convince others, that what 
they maintain is a Real Truth, and not some Phantastick Conceit of their 
own; without which, their Clear and Distinct Perception is; Invisible, 
and so can satisfie no Man; nor clear themselves from being Self-con- 
ceited; but, to argue like Phanaticks, who pretend they Discern Things 
by an Inward Light, which none can see but themselves, nor they them- 
selves make it visible to others. Of which, more hereafter. 

30. I beg of you, once more, (the Point being of great Importance) 
that this Question, concerning your Rule, may be rightly stated, and 
understood. None doubts, but that, if we clearly know a Thing to be 
True, it is True; otherwise, it would follow, that we may know what is 
not; or, (which is the same) may know that which is not to be known. 
The only Question, then is, Whether we may not be Mistaken in Judging 
we know it, when, indeed, we do not know it, but only fancy it: Which 
is a Thing so Common amongst all Mankind, that not very many escape 
this Fault of Overweening. Wherefore, ere you can pretend that this 
Rule of yours is Useful, and a certain means to know Truth, you should 
first prescribe us some Self evident Rule, how we may know assuredly, 
that our Judgment that we do Clearly and Distinctly know a Thing, is 
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not a mistake; For, otherwise, we are often apt to think we do most 
certainly know a Thing, when we have only a Lively Apprehension, or 
Fancy of it. Besides which, this Rule must have Force upon all Man- 
kind that we may easily make it out to others, that we do indeed and really 
know, and not merely presume we know, when, perhaps, we do not: 
Otherwise, it will neither give others, nor our selves, any Certainty that 
what we Imagin we know, is True. This is the true Difficulty; and 
against this, I do not discerne any effectual Provision made by you: nor 
how you can make any, without having recourse to the Self-evident Con- 
nexion of the Terms in an Identical Proposition. This Self-evident Con- 
nexion we can produce openly, to every Man’s Eye; wheras, you cannot 
produce your pretended Clear and Distinct Perception to any Man: And, 
it being, when thus produced by us, impossible not to be seen and acknowl- 
edg’d by any Man, who has any Use of his Intellectual Faculty, ’tis able 
to give perfect Satisfaction to our selves, and to others also, that we 
neither are, nor can be Mistaken in our Judgment, that we do really and 
indeed know it; and, not only Deem it. You see, Sir, where the Difficulty 
pinches. That can never be a Certain Rule to me, or to any Man, which 
I can never be sure I make use of: Now, ’tis evident by what is said here, 
I cannot be assur’d I do clearly and distinctly know, unless my Judgment 
that I do so be secur’d from Mistake: For, if I be mistaken in that Judg- 
ment, and do not clearly and distinctly know, your Rule affects not me 
at all; nor am I a jot the better for it, or nearer the knowing any Truth 
by it: But, which is yet worse; ’tis Evident from this Discourse that 
there needs another Rule of Knowing, Antecedent to yours, to guide my 
Judgment that I do clearly and distinctly know, and do not mistake, or 
rashly presume I know; as we experience, the Generalty of Mankind 
does. Which evidently concludes, that the Proposition by which you 
express your pretended Rule of Knowing, may, indeed, be a Truth, (in 
case you do really know,) but can never be a Rule of Truth to you, me, 
or any Man: For, this must be First known, or Self-known, to all Man- 
kind; or ctherwise, it needs another Antecedent Rule, to make it Useful; 
and, so it is Ruled, and no Rule. Here it is, then, that the Point sticks; 
and, here ’tis like to stick, for any thing I can imagin, in behalf of the 
Cartesians. 

31. I am apt to apprehend, that your Acute Wit will object, that 
some few of those Instances I alleg’d formerly, of Men who verily judg’d 
they clearly and distinctly knew such and such Things to be True, and 
yet were mistaken in thus Judging, do fall short of Concluding; I mean, 
those that concern’d People in Diseases; which you may, with some reason, 
think, are known to be plain Deviations from Nature, by an easie Cri- 
terion; viz. by the Standard of Mankind, who have the right use of their 
Reason. Which I shall not contest with you; nor had I brought such as 
these, but that I see your Writers bring the same against the Certainty 
of our Senses; as, that Icterical People see all Things Yellow, and such 
like, which are solv’d by the same Criterion. But, what are these to 
many others which I there alledg’d; and could press farther, were it suit- 
able to the Brevity I had intended. To force that Objection home, what 
shall we think of Speculative Men, and Great Philosophers; nay, of many 


' Great Mathematicians, who thought they had most certainly Squar’d the 


Circle? They are held to be Men in their perfect Wits; nay, they are held 
to be Candid too; and, moreover, Learned; and, which is more, both Sides 
offer Demonstrations for their Tenet. and have, oft-times, great Multi- 
tudes that follow them, and embrace their Doctrine. Can it be deny’d, but 
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that such very Learned, Acute and Ingenious Men do verily Judge that 
they clearly and distinctly see their Doctrine to be True? And yet, we 
are certain that, since they contradict one another, one Side must needs 
be in an Errour in that Judgment. We will bring it yet nearer home, 
and lay it even at our own Doors. 

32. I do not doubt, but your self (for, I cannot suspect your Candour) 
does verily judge that you clearly and distinctly perceive, or (which is 
the same) have Perfect Evidence, that your Way of Ideas is the True 
Way to Science: And I, on the other side, am as fully persuaded, as that 
I live, that I do clearly and distinctly see, it is so far from being the Way 
to Science, that it is perfectly Groundless, and leads to Innumerable 
Errours. That you are thus persuaded, seems very Evident to you; for 
which, I am very willing to take your Word. And, that I am thus fully 
persuaded I do Clearly and Distinctly see the Contrary, besides my faithful 
Asservation, I believe Indifferent Men will think I have given sufficient 
Testimony, by bringing so many pretended Demonstrations against your 
Way; and hazarding my Credit, by vouching them to be Conclusive; 
which, therefore, are so many Sure Gages for my Sincerity, when I de- 
clare this to be my Sentiment. Add, that these Demonstrations are not 
like Flashes of Wit, coin’d by my own brain; for, then, perhaps I might, 
for some by-end of Applause, or some such Foolery, have falsly pretended 
they were my true Thoughts: But, they are all built upon the Nature of 
the Thing, or Subject in hand; which being Established to be what it is, 
‘tis beyond the Wit or Power of Man to make, marr, alter, or deface it; 
and should I go about to disguise or mis-represent it, ’tis easie for any 
Adversary to shew, I speak Contradictions, and expose me to open Shame 
for my Confident Ignorance: For, what is against the Nature of the 
Thing, makes that Thing to be what it is not; which is a plain Contra- 
diction. This, then, being so manifest, that I may convince you by your 
own Method, Why ought not you, by your Way of Doubting of every 
thing that has any shew or Possibility of Falsehood, or any Uncertainty, 
to lay aside, and renounce your Rule of Truth, as Uncertain and Fal- 
lacious; since we do both of us follow it to our power; and, yet, since we 
contradict one another so Diametrically, one of us is, notwithstanding, in 
a vast Errour. Here is a matter of Fact, then, against the Usefulness of 
your Rule; and that too, as Certain and Evident, as that one (or both 
of us) is not the worst sort of Hypocrites; that is, belies himself, and 
his own Thoughts: Whereas, I believe, no Man that knows either of 
us, had ever such a bad Opinion of us. I could press this Topick much 
farther; but I had rather leave it to your Sincere and Deliberate Con- 
sideration. 

33. The Rule by which we are to know Truth, ought therefore, (as 
was said) in such a manner oblige all Mankind to Assent, that it should 
be apt, of it self, to compose all Differences in Opinion, by Applying, 
and Bearing up to it: wheras, yours can compose none at all; but, con- 
trariwise, engages Learned Men in an Endless Wrangle. We both grant, 
That if we see a Thing clearly to be True, it is True, since Common 
Sense tells every Man, that none can see what is not to be seen: Nor 
is there any such Mystery, or Mastership, in advancing this obvious Po- 
sition; or, for magnifying Cartesius so highly, for inventing it; since, I 
think, no Man living ever deny’d it. The Question is, Which of us has this 
True Evidence, which you call Clear and Distinct Perception? You will 
say, you have it, and I want it: I shall reply, that I have it, and you 
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want it. You will blame some Defect in my Understanding, or some 
untoward Byass or Propension of my Will, both which, according to Mr. 
Le Grand, (p. 93,) can make one deceiv’d in thinking that he evidently 
perceives: And I, on the other side, think I may with equal Justice, blame 
yours: And, so, we may come to lay the fault, either on the Weakness of 
one another’s Understanding, or the Depravedness of his Will; which 
naturally leads Men to pelt one another with rash Judgments, and hard 
Words: But, since we can, neither of us, see one another’s Thoughts, 
or discover to others, how Clear they are, which is your Way; both sides 
will still remain as far from Conviction, and the Point from Decision, as 
at first, for any thing your Rule helps either of us. And, if we set aside 
Propositions and Discourses, and the shewing that their Terms are Un- 
deniably Connected, and therefore, Themselves certainly True; (which is 
not your Way;) how, I beseech you, shall Men ever come to a Final 
Conclusion by dint of Reason, without being put to it to avail themselves 
by Ill Words, and Passion; which (I fear, by proceeding upon your Rule; 
for, you pretend not to have produced any connexion of Terms) has been 
such a Stickler, of late, to uphold the Cartesian Cause? 

34. This seem’d to me so Odd a Procedure, that I begg’d the Favour 
of you, to acquaint me, how, or by what Means, you would make others 
know you had, indeed, this Clear and Distinct Perception; or, how you 
could prove you had it, but by making use of Propositions and Dis- 
courses; the Force of which consists only in Affirming, Denying, or Infer- 
ring; that is, in the Connexion, or Inconnexion of the Terms. As I re- 
member, your Answer was, by Explicating to them clearly the Point, and 
desiring them to Meditate upon it; Which Way you seem’d to magnifie 
very much. I could have alleg’d, that you could not have propos’d, or 
us’d, even this Way, without making use of Propositions, and Discourses. 
But, letting you proceed, I barr’d Explications, if they were brought (as it 
here seemd) to evacuate any Need of Proof: For, Explicating, as contra- 
distinguish’d to Proving, amounts to no more but a kind of Rhetorical 
Persuasive, made up of Similitudes, Parallels, Allusions, and such little 
sorts of light, Witty Fancies, which may serve, and are made use of, in 
a manner, equally, to abet Errour, as well as Truth. Indeed, if the 
Terms of the Question be Dubious, Explications are needful, and very 
requisite; lest, otherwise, we level our Argument at a wrong Thesis: But, 
if the Point in Question be rightly understood by both Parties, it must 
either be Prov’d, if it be not Self-evident and needs no Proof; or, it must 
remain for ever Uncertain, and Undecided. I should be glad to know 
whether, or no, you would go about to convince such a Man by Grounds 
and Principles? If you say, you would, and that you think you can do 
this: then you wrong your Cause exceedingly, by waving the Mention 
of such Strong Supports as Principles and Grounds; and Recurring to, 
and Relying on such Unsteady Feeble Reeds as Explications. If you say, 
you cannot evince your Thesis by Principles; then all your Explications, 
tho’ never so Witty, are, confessedly, Unprincipl’d, and Groundless. If 
you pretend, your Explications do involve Proofs in them; ’tis clearly for 
the Interest of your Cause, to make use of the Argumentative part of 
such Discourses and leave out the Explicative: For, ’tis certain, that the 
Argument, if a good one, subsists upon some solid Principle; wheras, 
an Explication may be without any at all. It will therefore, to any con- 
sidering Man, be a strong Prejudice against the Cartesians, and make 
Men apt to think they have no Grounds or Principles at all, that they 
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do not much pretend to them, much less build their Discourses on them, 
or reduce them to them; but seem to abdicate them, while they place their 
chief Support in Explications. In a Word; Let the Position be first Prov’d 
to be True, or all Explications are Frivolous: For, to what purpose is it 
to stand Explicating a Falsehood? The nature of all Explications, is, 
to give us the Sense of the Thesis Propos’d; but let it be first proved and 
Seen that it bears good Sense; for, ’tis a very sleeveless Task, to stand 
Explicating Nonsense. 

35. On this Occasion, it were not amiss to note here a certain man- 
ner of Writing, very frequent amongst some modern Philosophers; which 
is apt to lead the Generality of Learners into very great Errours. We do, 
all of us, naturally affect Knowledge; and therefore, we love to read 
Authors that are Clear, or write clearly; as being very Knowable, or 
Intelligible. But, now, Clearness is of two sorts: The one makes clear 
the thoughts of the Writer; The other makes clear the Truth of the Point 
he writes of. The one expresses clearly his own Meaning, when he says 
thus: The other manifests clearly, that he says True when he says thus. 
The former is performed by means of Rhetorick, and witty Expressions: 
the other can only be done by Solid Principles, and by True Logick. 
But, it too often happens, that those Readers who have not a strong Bent 
to see Truth, and with a steady Aim, pursue it, and It only, are so well 
appay’d with the clear Expression of an Author, in delivering his own 
mind; which cannot but be very Pretty, and Taking, being, generally, 
neatly clad; that they are, at unawares, Decoy’d to think the Thing it 
self is Clear, when ‘tis only the Sentiment of the Author which is render’d 
so Evident; especially, if there be also some slight shew of Coherence; 
which seldom wants, if the Writer be a Man of Parts. And, yet, perhaps, 
all this while were that Discourse strip’d of its Superficial Gayity, and 
sounded to the Bottom, nothing will be found to support its Truth; but 
it will appear Plain Bald Nonsense en cuerpo. On the other side, it 
lights so, that Discourses that are solid, and built all along on Evident 
Principles, (only which can clear the Truth of the Point,) do want the 
other sort of Clearness, which consists of Explicating, to reeommend them 
to the liking of the Reader. And this happens for Two Reasons: One 
because Principles do consist of Few Words, or Notions; and those too, 
such as are General, or Universal ones; which do not admit such varying 
the Phrase, or Smooth Explications, to make them more Knowable; their 
Clearness consisting only in the greater Simplicity of those General Terms, 
and their Close Connexion. The Second Reason is, that those Writers 
who endeavor to look deep into the Foundation and Principles on which 
Truth is Grounded, and are not satisfy’d with Skimming over Questions super- 
ficially, do not care to avail themselves by Explications, and the Way of Smooth 
Expressions; but quite dis-regard them, and judge thern only Luke-warm 
Words in their present Circumstances; because they neither conduce to 
the Attainment of Science, nor to Settle and Clear the Truth of the 
Thesis, which such Men see can only be done by the Strict and Evident 
Connexion of their Notions. To apply this Discourse; I intreat you, Sir, 
to consider whether the Former Sort of Clearness be not that which the 
Cartesians Affect; the Second, that which we take, and pursue. I shall 
hope, that whoever pursues my METHOD to SCIENCE, with an At- 
tentive and Indifferent Eye, will easily observe, that I first put my Thesis, 
and then endeavor to establish it by rigorous Proofs, drawn from the 
Nature of the Thing or Subject treated of in those respective Places: 
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And that the Cartesians do not use to take any such Method, but place 
their hopes of recommending their Tenets to the Readers Approbation, 
in their Explications. Which makes it so difficult for a Logician to find 
where their Arguments lie hid, or where they press; of which, with just 
Reason, I so often complain. 

36. Thus much concerning your Method of Proving by Explicating; 
or rather, of substituting Explications in the place of proofs. As for the 
other part of your Method, which is, your putting Learners to Meditate 
long and seriously, upon what you have propos’d to them, I lik’d that as 
ill as I did that of Explicating: And, my Reason is, because, unless Men 
take Principles along with them, to guide their Thoughts right, and keep 
an Attentive Eye to them, while they thus Meditate: ’tis to be feared, 
their long Meditation will, by its frequent Dints, so imprint and fix what 
you have told them, in their Brain; and, at length, make it sink so deep 
into their Minds, that, whether it be right or wrong, it will stick there, as 
daily Experience shews us; Custom, a Second Nature, having a very 
powerful Ascendent over the Understanding, to imbue us with false Im- 
pressions, by the oft-reiterated Thinking upon any Point that is Disput- 
able; especially, Ingenious Explications (as was shewn lately) too often 
serving for Reasons, to those who are not well vers’d in True Logick. 

37. But, the main Objection I make, is, That this Method of yours 
quite overthrows the Rule of Truth, which you intended to establish by 
it. For, this Rule being that, upon which all our Knowledge of Truth 
depends, must be so very clear of it self, above any thing we can add to 
its Highest Evidence, that it cannot possibly need any Explication, nor 
Meditation neither. Nor, consequently, can any stronger Argument be 
brought to Demonstrate that this Rule of yours is not the Right one, 
than ’tis to confess or pretend that it stands in need of, or, even, can 
Admit Assistance, or Light, either from the one, or the other. For, if it 
can need any Explication, it follows that it must be something Obscure: 
And, if it can need Poring and Meditating upon it, ere it be admitted, or 
can be known, then ’tis far from being most Self-evident: Both which 
utterly destroy the Nature of such a Rule. For, since we must know all 
other Truths by It, its Evidence must be the First Thing to be known; 
and therefore, the Knowledge of its Truth must antecede the Knowledge 
of all other Truths whatsoever, and be clearer than They. Which being 
so manifest, I wonder what Thoughts or Considerations our Explicating 
or Meditating can suggest, that can do this first Rule of Truth any Service, 
or give it any Advantage; since all others being more Obscure than It, 
they may, indeed, (could they affect it,) impart to it their own greater 
Obscurity, and make it less clear and Intelligible than it was; but, can 
never make it clearer, as having no greater, but far less clearness them- 
selves. Lastly, As this pretended Necessity of Explicating, and Medi- 
tating, quite degrades yours from being the Genuin, First, and Conse- 
quently, the Right Rule of Knowing Truth; so it abets ours, and gives 
it a Clear Title to be such a Rule, since the Self-evidence of those First 
Truths, express’d by Identical Propositions, (which is our Rule,) is such, 
as is both Impossible to be Explicated, and Impossible to need Meditat- 
ing, to clear it to us; but, at the first Instant we open the Eye of our 
Mind, it discovers it self fully to all Mankind, to be most True; and, 
withall, begets, forces and fixes us in a Full and Firm Assent to its 
Verity. 

38. Perhaps it will be allég’d, notwithstanding what I have said 
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above, That this Clear and Distinct Perception is not pretended to be 
a Rule of Truth in it self, so that it establishes Truth Fundamentally but 
of Truth to us, or, (as the schools phrase it,) quoad nos; that is, a Rule 
whereby we may know what’s Truth, what not: And, it seems, that it 
cannot be deny’d to be such a Rule, in regard ’tis Evident that we must 
Assent, or hold a Thing True, when we see clearly and distinctly it is 
so; nor ought we to Assent, or hold it to be True, unless we do clearly 
and distinctly see it to be so. I answer, That this Pretence is already 
fore-staled, in divers places of my former Discourse; where it was shewn, 
by many Instances, that even in the Opinions Learned Men held, this 
Guiding our Thoughts and Judgments by what appears to us a Clear 
and Distinct Perception, is Uncertain, and Fallacious. Whence, in the 
Thesis constituting this to be your Rule, there is tacitly involv’d a False 
Supposition; viz. That that Perception, on which we solely rely, is Un- 
mistakeable by us: For, if we may mistake it to be really a Perception 
thus qualify’d, when it is not, then our Assent may be Erroneous; and, 
how can an Erroneous Judgment, in any Sense be True to us, or make us 
know a Thing to be True? If I am to draw a straight line, and the Rule 
by which I guide my self be sometimes Straight, and sometimes Crooked. 
how is it a Rule to me, in that Action, or Draught? 2. In constituting 
this Perception to be your Rule, you begin at the wrong End: For, seeing 
this Perception is an Act, and that the Object specifies every Act, and 
makes it such as it is; the Object, or Thing, must be True in it self; and, 
by being in it self True, it thence makes our Judgment (when we rightly 
conceive it) to be True also. This Distinction, then, in our present case, 
is altogether Frivolous; and the alledging it, Preposterous. 3. To Per- 
ceive, is an Act of the Understanding, and the same as to Know: and 
to Perceive Clearly and Distinctly, is the same as to Know Perfectly. 
Whence follows, that to say, (I know that to be True, which I clearly and 
Distinctly Perceive to be so,) is the very self-same sense as to say (What 
I know to be True, I know to be True;) or, (I know what I know:) 
Which is a good Confident saying; and, moreover, True too. But, noth- 
ing can be more ridiculous, than to make Knowing the Rule of Knowing, 
or a Rule to make a Thing True to us. To say, (A Thing is, because it 
is;) or, (I know it, because I know it;) is more like a Woman’s reason, 
when she is Fixed and wilful; than a Rational Mans, or a Philosophers. 

39. The Ingenious Mr. Le Grand seems to go more charily to work, 
by putting his Rule of Truth, (Dissert, page 86.) in these Terms, (Illud 
omne Verum est quod clare & distincte percipitur.) He does not say, 
(quod percipitur esse Verum;) but barely, (quod percipitur.) Which 
words do not tell us, whether he speaks of our Perception by the First 
Operation of our Understanding, simply Apprehending A Thing; or of 
the Second, which is express’d by a Proposition. But, this still falls into 
the same; For, if he means the Former, then, since Simple Apprehensions 
have neither Truth nor Falsity in them being no more but, barely, whats 
meant, or signify’d, by the Words; it cannot follow, that what I clearly 
and distinctly thus perceive, is therefore true: For, I simply apprehend, 
and this clearly and distinctly too, the Meaning of these Words, (A Tri- 
angle has four Corners;) yet ’tis far from being True, being a plain Con- 
tradiction. He must mean then, that I am to perceive the Sense or Mean- 
ing of those Words to be Connected, which is done by putting them into 
a Proposition; and then his Rule must run thus; (Whatever Simple Ap- 
prehensions I see clearly and distinctly to be Connected in a Proposition, 
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that Proposition is True:) Which is that very Rule which we advance, 
and the Cartesians would avoid. Only, we say, That to make this a Rule, 
we must see the Parts of it Self-connected; or Self-evident; for, all other 
Connexions are made, by the Terms being Connected by means of a Third; 
which is the same as to be Deduced, or Prov'u. But, these Connexions 
being, all of them, Conclusions, they cannot pretend to be Rules, or Prin- 
ciples, since they must depend on such Rules, as shew those Conclusions 
must follow. Again, if he means, (as he must, if he means any thing,) 
that his Rule is, That we must see those simple Apprehensions, which 
we call the Terms, Connected in a Proposition; then we must see, or 
clearly perceive, that that Proposition is True: And then, his Principle 
must run thus; (Whatever Proposition I clearly and distinctly perceive 
to be True, is known by me to be True:) Wherefore, since to perceive 
thus, is, to know; and that, as appears by Cartesius’s Words, there cited, 
he speaks of what’s Verum mibi, as the Effect of his Principles; that is, 
of what I know to be True; join these two together, and this Principle, or 
Rule, does manifestly amount to this; (That which I know to be True, 
I know to be True;) which is a most prodigious Rule of Knowledge; and 
yet, this is most evidently the Sense of it, in case to perceive means, to 
know; and Verum mibi means that which I know to be True: which, I 
think, is Undeniable by any Man of Common Sense. And, I wonder how 
the Great Wit of Cartesius could imagine that any thing could be True 
to him, unless he first saw it to be True in it self, which it has from its 
Grounds; unless he makes account, that a Thing may be True to him, 
which, in it self, is False: Which makes those two Truths fall out, and 
contradict one another, which I never took to be very good Friends. This 
makes me wish that the ingenious Mr. Le Grand, who tells us here, p. 
92. that there goes more to a Rule, than to a Truth, had told us, in what 
a Truth, and in what the Nature of a Rule consists: which we plainly de- 
liver, by affirming that a Truth consists in the Connexion of the main 
Parts (or Terms) of any Thesis; and a Rule in the Self-connexion of 
them, by Formal Identity; whence, such Rules become Self-evident to all 
Mankind, and able to Impart their Light to all other Truths whatever. 
But, this shews the Genius of the Cartesian Writers: They take what’s 
uppermost, and descant very prettily and gentilely upon it; which, being 
Obvious, and Facil, does mightily please the Fancy of the Readers: But. 
they go not to the Bottom of any Question. They rake the Surface of 
the most difficult Points; but they never dig deep into it, to find out the 
Ground and Foundation on which Truth is built. And I hope, the reasons 
I have alledg’d, both here, and elsewhere, will satisfie my Readers, that 
it is not the ridiculous Motive of Pique, or Humor, which makes me give 
this character of their Way of Writing; but, meerly, the Duty I owe to 
Truth, which obliges me to do it. 

Thus, worthy Sir, I have us’d the best Reason I was Master of, in 
examining exactly, and understanding rightly, your Rule of Truth; and 
I have endeavor’d to stop all the Starting-holes, by which the Cartesians 
may think to evade the Force of my Arguments. Which done, I pre- 
sume I may take my leave of this Point, and I apply my Discourse to what 


- follow’d next at our Interview. 


40. My Dé6sign, at the beginning of our Conference, was to convince 
you, that Truth consisted in the Connexion of the Terms, in those 
Speeches we call’d Propositions; which evine’d, I made account I could 
easily prove, that the very First Truths, which were to give Light to all 
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others, or be the Rule of Truth, were such Propositions as were Self- 
connected, and therefore Self-evident. How your over acute way of 
Doubting defeated my Intentions, and stop’d my Progress, is seen above. 
Sorry to have been put out of that Direct Road, which I saw was the 
only Right one, and without settling which, all our Discourse would be 
Unconnected Talk to no purpose, I was casting about how to get into it 
again. But a Learned and Judicious Friend of ours, who was present, 
suggested, that (Cogito ergo sum) was pretended by you to be a First 
Principle; and, he prest earnestly it might be thorowly examin’d, that 
we might see whether it had in it the nature of a First Principle, or no. 
I was somewhat troubled to relinquish the Method I had prefix’d to my 
self; without which, I saw, the Nature of a First Principle could not be 
settled, nor shewn: However, I yielded to his Request. I allow’d then, 
that (Cogito ergo sum) was a True and Evident Consequence as are a 
thousand such others, viz, Dabito ergo sum; Scrobo, ambulo, dormio, nay, 
Sommio ergo sum, etc which is what, with Unattentive Considerers, give 
it all its credit, and makes them look upon us, as Unreasonable Men, 
who, as they apprehend, do question this Consequence, or call it into 
Doubt. But they are quite mistaken; there is ne body that doubts it is an 
Evident Consequence; but, there is a very wide difference between a 
Consequence and a Principle; or rather, if it be a Consequence, tho’ never 
so good, it can never be a First Principle, because, the Premisses, which 
induced that Consequence, were before it; and that Truth, on which all 
force of Consequence is Grounded, (as was noted above,) is before either 
of them. What we Affirm then is, that it is not a First Principle, nor 
could not be so to Cartesius, when he proposed, and made use of it as 
such: And I addrest my self, to shew it had not in it, the Nature of such 
a Principle, nor could, with Reason, be pretended such by Cartesius him- 
self. 

41. To prove this, I alledg’d that it is an Inseparable Property, or 
rather Essential to First Principles, that they must manifest themselves, 
to be such by their own most perfect Self-Evidence wheras Cartesius 
was forced to use very many prolix Antecedent Discourses, to prove all 
else to be Dubitable; and, because they were so, he went on, Enquiring 
farther, till he could find something that could not be doubted; which 
he conceiv’d was (Cogito ergo sum) from which he came to Conclude, 
that this was the First Principle. Whence I alledg’d, that therefore, those 
Antecedent Discourses of his, which proved all else to be Doubtful, were 
the Reasons or Arguments whence he drew his Conclusion, that this was 
the First Principle. Now, I think this as Plain Reason as plain can be, 
that No Man can evince a thing to be the First in any kind whatever, 
but, because, there is nothing before it in that kind. And, from this con- 
sideration, I prove my Allegation clearly; because, had not those many 
and large Antecedent Discourses, to prove all else to be Doubtful, been 
True; his Conclusion, viz. that (This is the First Principle,) could not 
have followed or been True neither. For, in case the Senses had not been 
thus Fallacious as still to deceive us, perhaps, Science might have been 
had from the things without us affecting those Senses; nor had there 
been any need to recur to the Operations of our own Mind, to seek for 
the Ground of all Truth there, because, we might have had it from the 
Things in Nature. This being so, how many Propositions did he use all 
along, to prove that our Senses might all deceive us; that we know not 
certainly whether we sleep or wake; that Mathematical Demonstrations 
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might be all Erroneous etc, All which Antecedent Propositions, by the 
plain Rules of Logick, ought to be more evident, and more Certain, than 
the Conclusion he gathered, or inferr’d thence, viz. that Therefore This, 
and only This, being Indubitable, and Certainly Known, is the First 
Principle. And, that this being Plain Sense, his own Discourse over- 
throws the Establishment of his First Principle. For, since he had not 
this First Principle of his till he had found it, nor did he find it, till he 
found all else to be Doubtful; it will be asked How, and in virtue of What 
First Principle he became, while he was in quest of it, more certain, that 
all other Things were Doubtful, than he was of the Conclusion he in- 
ferr'd thence, viz. that (Cogito, ergo sum) being impossible to be Doubted 
of, was his First Principle. Wherefore, if he guided himself by no In- 
dubitable, or First ‘Principle all along, in those Antecedent Discourses, 
which were in reality his Premisses that Conclusion of his, cannot in any 
Logick follow, nor be certainly True, nor ought to be Embrac’d; especially. 
by such a Philosopher as he was, who professes Doubting of every thing 
till he came to his First Principle, that can be in the least Dubitable. 

42. In Reply to this Discourse of mine, which is Grounded on the 
Supposition, that Cartesius guided himself by Reason, in settling his 
First Principle; and on the plainest Rules of logick that the Premisses 
must be Clearer than the Conclusion: the former of which, I suppose you 
will grant, the latter is obvious to Common Sense; you brought an In- 
genious Explication, by way of Similitude, or Parallel; which, I see, are 
to supply the place of Arguments, and Answers too, in the Cartesian way. 
It was this. Suppose I see a Man making great Holes in the Ground, 
or throwing aside Rubbish; and that I ask him what he is doing? He 
tells me, he has an Intention to Build, and to lay Foundations for that 
end, and is making way for it. Now this Action of his looks like an idle 
business, if we consider it alone; but, if we regard his farther Intention 
of Building, it is a Wise and Necessary Preparative. And yet this Ante- 
cedent Action, of preparing to lay a Foundation, does not give strength 
to the Building, which is an Action quite different from it; but the Build- 
ing depends on the Foundation it self, and on nothing else. And, there- 
fore, it follows, by way of Parallel, that the Antecedent Discourses of 
Cartesius, need not be connected with that First Principle, as Premisses, 
to inferr it must be such since they served only to remove the Rubbish, 
or the Pretended Knowledge of Things by means of the Senses, which 
encomber’d the Mind with Prepossessions, and, so to make way to lay 
that First Foundation of Science. I think I have done your Parallel all 
the right you can expect: Wherefore, I come now to examine what Force 
it bears, and what strength such a way of Discoursing has in it; which, 
I the rather do, that I may inform those Readers, who take such kind of 
Similitudes for Reasons, how easily, and how frequently they are deluded, 
by such Unsteady, Inconclusive, and Illegical Methods. 

43. First then, ’tis so certainly known, that Similitudes do not use 
quadrare per omnia or (as they say,) run on four feet, that it is grown 
proverbial; which lays a great prejudice upon that way in Common. 2. 
Similitudes drawn from Material Things, to Immaterial, are particularly 
liable to this defect. They may, indeed, oft times, serve to illustrate some 
Truth, as fit Metaphors to sute with our Fancy; but then they presuppose 
the Truth, which they are to illustrate to be known some other way. 
whence, unless this be done first, all they can do is to explicate we know 
not what, which destroys the Nature of an Explication; for, Explications 
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are not intended to put the Truth of the Point, but suppose it. 3. All 
the Actions of our Soul are, or ought to be Rational; and have a Depend- 
ence on one another, by the way of Reason gathering Subsequent Truths 
from those which preceeded. Now, I think, ’tis impossible to be con- 
tested by any Man who has read Cartesius’s Meditations, but that his 
Discourses which Anteceded his finding out this First Principle of his 
are reducible to this Enthymen; (For these and these Reasons, there can 
no Certainty be had, as to Speculative Knowledges, by any Information 
had from outward Objects affecting the Senses; therefore, it ought to be 
sought for in some Interiour Act of our Mind, which is most Compre- 
hensive and Peculiar to it,) which he conceived was Cogitation; and thence 
he laid this First Principle: (Cogito ergo sum) Which being so, it fol- 
lows necessarily, that the Laying this for his First Principle, depended 
on the Goodness of the Reasons he had, why our Senses were not to be 
trusted, nor could give us our First Notions; whence, by reflecting on 
their Metaphysical Verity, we might have those Self-evident, and First 
Truths of ours. This, I say, was evidently the Tenour of his Discourse; 
because, did not those Reasons of his, against the Sufficiency of our 
Senses to give us this little Information, conclude; but that. notwith- 
standing all those Reasons could prove, the Senses might still imprint 
on our Mind those First Notions, his Consequent would not have fol- 
low’d. Nor could he have had any Ground for recurring to the Interiour 
Act of Cogitation, for his First Principle, in regard it had been given 
to his Hand by means of the Senses, as was now declar’d. 4. It being 
then evident, that the Substance of those antecedent Discourses was 
summ’d up in the Enthymem now mentioned, ’tis manifest, that this Ex- 
plication of yours falters in the main Particular, in which it ought to 
sute, and resemble. For, in case those Impressions on our Mind could 
have been made by means of the Senses, as aforesaid; then those Im- 
pressions, or Notions, being the Immediate Foundations, on which is built 
all our knowledge, could not be call’d, or resembl’d to Rubbish; nor com- 
pared to a Hole, to lay the Foundation; for, the Holes were already made 
in these Inlets, our Senses; which were Previous to the Effuviums affecting 
the seat of Knowledge; and thence; the Soul. So that your Similitude is, 
in effect, the Begging the whole Question; and can have no Force at 
all, but by our Granting it; which, I see plainly, we shall never have 
Reason to do. Rather, unless this Petitio Principii (which is tacitly involv’d 
in this parallel) be yeilded by us, or prov’d by you, it makes against your 
selves. For, by Denying all such certain Information from the Senses, 
you will be found, not to remove the Rubbish, in order to lay the Founda- 
tion; but, to stop up the Way to the laying any; and, to damm up all 
the Holes, by which the Materials could come into our Minds, where only 
such a Foundation could have been laid. At least, you see, your Explica- 
tion amounts to nothing; and, that your Similitude is lame in all its Legs, 
and has not one Sure Foot to stand on. Which will, I hope, sufficiently 
inform others, that this Way of Explicating, so mightly affected by Car- 
tesius, and his Followers, is utterly Insignificant. I shall hope too that 
this paper will light into the hands of some Readers, who are so Intelligent, 
as to discern, that this Explicative Way is taken up, to avoid the Way of 
Rigorous Proof; which is so Unfriendly to a Doctrine that wants Prin- 
ciples. 

44. Whence I should give this advise to all Aristotelians, that, when- 
ever the Cartesians would obtrude upon them their Ingenious Explica- 
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tions, they would demand of them smartly, by what Grounds they know, 
or will prove to others, that what they Explicate, is TRUE; without doing 
which in the first place, no Explication ought to be admitted. It may 
serve for a kind of Currying Favour with weaker Understandings; but 
it can never improve any Intelligent Man in Solid Knowledge, nor make 
him one Jot the Wiser. 

45. After this, we came to argue that other Objection of mine, That 
First Principles, of all others, must be most Clearly and Distinctly Known; 
because they ought to be, of all others, most Knowable; there being no 
others before them, by means of which they might come to be better 
Known. Now Cartesius himself expresly confesses, that, when he found 
his First Principle, he did not yet sufficiently understand what (Ego) the 
Subject in that Principle, meant: Whence I inferr’d, that therefore, 
(Cogito ergo sum) could not be to him a First Principle. This is en- 
fore’d, because the Subject is the Principle, and most Substantial Part in 
every Proposition: And, since, in ordinary Things, when we do not well 
know what we talk of, plain Sense tells us, ’tis a Folly to talk at all; 
much more is it Disallowable in Philosophical Matters, where Exact Truth 
is aimed at; and most of all in First Principles, which must be most Self- 
evident. You seem’d to think an Obscure Knowledge of the Subject was 
sufficient. But, how an Obscure Knowledge can be either Clear, or Dis- 
tinct; much less, superlatively such: Or, how a Proposition, whose Prin- 
cipal Part is neither Clear, nor Distinct, should notwithstanding, it self, 
(as here it must,) be most Clear and Distinct, is, I believe, past any Mans 
Comprehension. 

46. However, I let your smooth Explication slide, without pressing 
my Discourse too forcibly: For, it had been something Rude, at so Civil 
a visit in my own Chamber, to push Things forward too rigorously; or, 
to seem to affect the Victory of a Confutation. But our Friend urg’d me 
to bring some one Argument, that might decisively conclude the Point. 
It came into my Mind, (waving what I had objected elsewhere) to alledge 
against it, that a First Principle must be some One Determinate Proposi- 
tion; whereas it was evident that this Principle of yours had in it two, 
and those very different ones. For, (Cogito) is a speech that Affirms, 
which Logicians call a Proposition; and involves in it all the Three Parts 
that compleat such a Speech, being clearly the same as (Ego sum Cogi- 
tans;) as (Sum) for the same Reason, implies, (Ego sum Existens;) which 
is evidently a Proposition too, and Distinct from the other. Your answer 
was, That, notwithstanding the manner of Expression, they made, or 
amounted to but One Proposition; and signify’d no more but (Ego sum 
re Cogitans) But I reply’d, That this was the First Proposition; and 
hence I ask. What becomes of the Later, (Ego sum Existens,) since the 
Predicate (Existens) is a quite different Notion from the Predicate (Res 
Cogitans) Add, that to prove himself Existent, was the sole Scope Car- 
tesius aim’d at in laying this Principle: as appears by his words immedi- 
ately following; viz. (Nondum tamen satis intelligo quisnam sim Ego ille 
qui jam necessario sum) He does not pretend to have evinc’d that he was 
Res Cogitans, but only necessarily Existent. To enforce this the more, 


.I alledg’d, that the Illative Particle (Ergo) did shew plainly, that there 


were Two Propositions; of which, the One was an Antecedent; the Other, 
a Consequent. But you would not allow that (Ergo) in that place, had an 
Illative Signification; nor, as far as I could discern, any at all; for, I am 
sure, if it has any it can have no Other. I remember, you bestirr’d your 
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Wit as dexterously as any Man could in such a Cause, to bring off Car- 
tesius; but ’tis beyond the Power of Wit, or Art, to do it, unless the most 
pregnant and significant Words which Rational Creatures can use, must 
for his sake, lose their Signification. Which is such an Injury to the rest 
of Mankind who would be at a strange Loss to discourse or understand 
one another, were this admitted, that it will never be allowed by other 
Philosophers, who are Dis-interested, and have not that Passionate Con- 
cern for Cartesius, as some others seem to have. I remember Mr. Le 
Grand tells us, he has spoke to some Exceptions made against this Prin- 
ciple formerly, and, perhaps, this may be one of them. But, as I could 
not light on that Book of his, so I clearly see, this Particular is so mani- 
fest, that ’tis impossible for any Man, in such a Case as this, to answer 
to the purpose. 

47. And thus ended our Discourse; In which, if you had any Dis- 
advantage, it proceeded hence, that you would needs undertake to defend 
Cartesius’s Logick: Whereas, nothing is more evident, than that, in the far 
greatest part of his Meditations, (not to speak of some other pieces of his) 
he regarded no Rules of Logick at all; but meerly followed the Current 
of his own Ingenious Thoughts, in gliding smoothly and gentilely, from 
one thing to another, as his First Design led him, and in putting his 
Conceptions Clearly; I mean, according to the First sort of Clearness, 
mention’d above, p. 35. The Summ is this; Without Propositions, we 
cannot speak; and, without Illative Particles, we cannot make use of our 
Rationality; both which, notwithstanding, you do not seem very willingly 
and heartily to admit. Had I been of your Party, I should have advis’d 
you to have flatly deni’d all Syllogisms, Inferences, Antecedents, Conse- 
quents; and, in a Word, all Logick, and all kind of Connexion; and then 
it had been impossible for any Man to attack you, or bring any Argument 
against you, I add, nor you any for yourselves. 

48. The Generality of Mankind (I wish I might not say, of Philoso- 
phers too) being much govern’d by Fancy, I am to expect, such a High 
Speculation as is the foregoing Discourse, will scarce find a Civil Enter- 
tainment amongst such Gentlemen. However, I hope it will not displease 
them, if, on this Occasion, I ask them some few pertinent Questions; 
leaving the Resolving then to themselves. 1. Whether there be not such 
Propositions as those I call Identical? 2. Whether Mathematicians, and 
some others, who treat of Philosophy in a Mathematical Method, have 
not propos’d such before me, and made use of them? 3. Whether such 
Propositions are not the most firmly Grounded, and the First of all others? 
4. Whether they are not Self-evident, and force the Assent of all Man- 
kind? 5. Whether we can be deceiv’d in Judging them Self-evident, as 
we may, and often are, in judging that we Clearly and Distinctly know a 
thing to be True? 6. Whether they have not an Universal Influence, 
in their Way, over all Truths, especially all Deduced Truths; since ’tis 
Demonstrable, that all the Force of Consequence is Grounded on them? 
7. Whether, all these Qualifications being shewn to be found in the Self- 
evident Knowableness of Identical Propositions, this Clearest Light, or 
Intelligibility, which so necessarily appears in them, ought not, with just 
right, entitle Them to be held the RULE by which to know all other 
Truths? Lastly, Whether this Self-evident Connexion of the Terms of a 
Proposition, found in them, which is Producible openly, be not a clear 
means to shew to others, that we do not mistake when we judge them 
Self-evident, and True; since all Mankind that sees them Produc’d, must 
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think the same of them we do? And, whether, on the other side, it can 
possibly be shewn to others, that our selves do Clearly and Distinctly 
know a Thing to be True, without producing finally some Proposition 
that is Unmistakeable and Self-evident to Every Man? When they have 
duly weigh’d each of these Particulars, and the Proofs brought for them, 
I appeal from their Fancy, to their Reason, whether I have not done a 
Just and Necessary Duty to Philosophy, in endeavoring to settle the Rule 
of Truth upon so Solid and Evident a Basis; and, whether I could have 
been less Speculative in such a High Subject, as requires a deep Inspec- 
tion into the very Center of all Truth whatever, even to the resolving it 
finally and Connaturally, into Essential Truth it self? If these Considera- 
tions do not acquit me upon either Account, I cannot but think my self 
Unjustly Condemn’d; and, I hope, the whole Court of Philosophers, who 
are Impartial, and Sincere, will judge the same. 

49. To clear me from Singularity in this Uncommon Method of 
Philosophizing, I could farther alledge, that Mr Locke, in his Essay, B.4. 
ch.l, p. 4. gives us this Doctrine; that The First Act of the Mind is, to 
perceive its own Ideas; and, that One of them is not Another: that is, 
that each of them is its self only; which is an Identical Proposition — 
That this is so Absolutely Necessary, that, without it, there could be no 
Knowledge, no Reasoning,—no Distinct Thoughts at all. Which suffi- 
ciently expresses it to be the First Truth, or Rule of Truth, which in- 
fluences all other Truths; since, without it nothing at all could be known.— 
That a Man infallibly knows that the Ideas of White, and Round, are the 
very Ideas they are——That this is the First Agreement, or Disagreement, 
(that is, the First Truth) the Mind perceives in its Ideas—That Men of 
Art have, for Ready Application in all Cases, reduc’d this into those Gen- 
eral Rules, (What is, is,) etc. In all which, (as he does in divers other 
main Speculative Points) he so perfectly agrees with me, that, tho’ I 















































= did not proceed on my own Grounds, I need no more but these of his, to 
gh draw such Immediate Consequences thence, as would establish and abet 
m my Thesis. Indeed, it did not lie in the Way of that very Learned Mans 
- Speculation, to reflect on the Universal Influence Identical Propositions 
4 have over all Truths, and all Knowledges, whatever; and therefore, his 
“h Dis-like of them afterwards, (chap 8) can be thought to relate only to 
id their apprehended Uselesness: Tho’, even there, (p. 2) he acknowledges 
r an Excellent Use of them too; where he says, that (What is, is.) may 
rs serve sometimes, (he might have said, Always when it needed) to shew 
hi a Man the Absurdity he is Guilty of, when, by Circumlocution, or Am- 
é biguous Terms, he would in particular Instances, deny the same Thing of 
= it self; because nobody will so openly bid Defiance to Common Sense, as 
. to affirm Visible and Direct Contradictions, in plain Words. To which 
"s Reflexion of his, if this Learned Gentleman pleases to add, That whoever 
: discourses False on any Subject, does, at the same time, make that Sub- 


ject not to be what it is, or (if the Question be of some Mode) as it is; 
: his Penetrative Judgment cannot but discern, that Identical Propositions 
{ are Equally Useful in all Questions, all Disputes, nay, all Discourses 
t whatsoever, if the Way of Reducing Inferiour Truths to Them, were but 
; - well improv’d and cultivated. 
‘ 50. I much value your good Opinion: and, I perceived, I was in 
danger of losing it, by a hint you gave me, with a Dis-relishing Air, that 
I called Cartesius a Fanatick; which you thought very harsh. In Answer, 
| I deny the charge. ’Tis one Thing to say, that, when Cartesius was 
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laying his Method to Science, by denying his Senses, and devesting him- 
self of all his former Knowledges, which (as my Author expresses it) 
was no less than to Unman himself, he fell, for for some few Days, into a 
Spice of Enthusiasm; nay, was brim-full of it; and fancyed he had Visions 
and Revelations. so that he seemed Crack-brained, or to have drank a 
Cup too much; which are the very words a Cartesian, who wrote his 
Life, has given us, (p. 34, 35, 36,) And, ’tis another thing to say, he was 
habitually a Fanatick, or Enthusiast all his Life, and in every Action he 
did, or Book he writ; the Former of which can neither be deny’d with 
Truth, nor the Latter Objected with any degree of Modesty: Nor does 
it suit with the high Character I have given of him, in the preface to my 
Method, and the Encomiums I have, upon Occasion, bestowed on divers 
of his Books. I beseech you, Sir be so just, as to state my Case right. 
I was writing a METHOD TO SCIENCE, and two other Methods, 
(if, indeed, they do not fall into the same,) which looked very Extravegant, 
did lie cross my Way, which unless I removed, my whole design had been 
spoiled, and of no Effect. I mean, that of Malbranche, which makes all 
Humane Science come by Divine Revelation: And, that of Cartesius, that 
we must deny all our Knowledge of Natural Truths, had by our Senses. 
The settling this Later method, had, confessedly, lost Cartesius his Wits, 
for some time; and therefore, I had good reason to fear, that the following 
the same Method might do a greater Mischief to others, who had not such 
strong Brains as that Great Man had; of which too, there do not want 
Instances. The former Method, advanced by Malbranche, I saw evidently, 
brought a kind of Fanaticism into Philosophy. For I believe, no Man 
doubts, but that the Genius of Fanaticks is, to overleap all Humane 
Means, and to pretend that their Light of Knowledge comes to them im- 
mediately from GOD. My fault, then, only consisted in this, that I was 
such a Friend to Truth, and to Mankind, as to endeavour (to my Power) 
to avert such mischiefs from young Students, by fore-warning them of 
what had prejudic’d others, and therefore might highly prejudice them; 
and, to confute those Ways to Science, that so directly thwarted mine, 
which, my best Judgment told me, was the True one. Now, this being a 
Task so Unavoidable to one in my Circumstances; and the Confuting 
such strange Methods being, with good Reason, judg’d by me to be so 
Beneficial to others, it cannot, without Rashness, be thought, I did this 
out of a Desire of Opposing other Learned Men, but, purely out of Duty 
to my Reader, and a just regard to my self. Yet, for pursuing this Laud- 
able and (in my Case) Necessary Intention,, I am persecuted with the 
highest Malice, by two over-zealous Cartesians; who, to uphold these Auk- 
ward and Pernicious Methods, make no Scruple to break in upon the most 
Sacred Methods of Christianity; tho’ I have done no more but cite the 
Words of their own Authors. Besides, every Candid Reader will, hence, 
easily discern, that it is not out of Pique against their Persons; but, 
purely, out of my Dislike of their Unprincipl’d and Dangerous Methods, 
that I have oppos’d them at all. Nor have I any Personal Reflexions 
upon their Morality: nor do I charge them with Impiety, but of Folly; 
which every Antagonist in Philosophical Debates is forc’d to object to his 
Adversary. 

51. But, am I the only Man, of our Moderns here in England, who 
have thought it the Interest of Philosophy, and of Truth, to oppose Mal- 
branche and Cartesius? Mr John Keyll, of Oxford; a Person of Great 
Wit, and Greater Hopes, being (as I am informed) scarce arriv’d yet at 
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the Summer of his Age, has lately put forth An Examination of Dr Bur- 
net’s Theory of the Earth: where, after he had, in his Introduction dis- 
cover’d the Fopperies of Divers of the Antient Philosophers; and of three 
of our Moderns, Spinoza, Dr. More, and Mr. Hobbs, not much less Ridicu- 
lous than the former; he lays open that superlatively absurd Opinion of 
Malbranche, which I noted above. He gives us a Summary, and Parallel 
Consequences of his Doctrine in that Particular; which is, That we see 
not the Things themselves, but only their Ideas, which the Soul sees in 
God:—And, that there is no possibility of seeing any Bodies, except in 
that being, (God) which contains them after an Intelligible Manner.— 
Bodies, therefore, and their Properties, are (only) seen in God; so that 
(says he) a man who reads this Book does not really see the Book it self, 
but the Idea of it, which is in God. Which he deservedly characters, to 
be Unintelligible Jargon, and a Solid piece of Nonsense. He exposes that 
equally-senseless Opinion, that Bodies, of their own Nature, are neither 
heard, seen, smelt, nor tasted; and, that when, for Example, we Taste 
anything, the Body tasted cannot produce any Savour in us; but God AI- 
mighty Takes that Occasion, to stir up that Sensation in us, to which the 
Body does not really concurr. So that Mankind has, it seems, quite lost 
its Animality; at least, that we are not Naturally Sensitive Creatures, 
but only Supernaturally; or, by God’s Immediate Power making us such, 
every time we are to use our Senses. He proceeds According to him, it is 
impossible for any Man to move his own Arm; but when he is Willing 
to move it, God takes it, and moves it up and down, as the Man Wills. Ifa 
Rebellious Son, or Subject, murther his Father, or his Prince, by stabbing 
him, the Man himself does not thrust the Ponyard into his Father’s or 
Prince’s Breast, But God Almighty does it, without any other Concur- 
rence of the Man, but his WILL. It seems, our Laws are very Unjust; 
which do not Hang Men for meerly Intending, or Willing; but for Overt- 
Acts; in which the Man himself has no hand at all; they being, all of 
them, entirely of GOD’S doing. Whence we see, that, with the Cartes- 
ians, such Doctrine as this has no Impiety in it at all against God: It 
comes from Them, and so ’tis all Sacred. He proceeds, and Affirms that 
no Second Causes Act: So that no body, tho’ mov’d with never so great a 
Velocity against another, can be able to drive that other before it, or 
move it in the least, butt GOD TAKES THAT OCCASION, to put into 
Motion. At this rate, one need not fear his Head-piece, tho’ a Bomb 
were falling upon it, with all the force that Powder can give it; for, it 
would not so much as break his Skull, or singe his Hair, if God did not 
take that Occasion to do it—the most Naturall Agents, with him, are not 
so much as Inustruments, but only Occasions of what is produc’d by 
them; So that a Man might freely pass through the Fire, or jump down a 
Precipice, without any Harm, if GOD Almighty did not take that OC- 
CASION to burn him, or dash out his Brains. 

52. Coming to Cartesius, whom he calls the Great Master and De- 
liverer of the Philosophers, from the Tyranny of Aristotle;—and the First 
World-Maker of our Century, he lays the blame at his door, of all this 
presumptuous Pride of his Followers, and their Fantastick Philosophy; 
and animadverts severally upon divers of his old Placita: As, that there 
is always the same Quantity of Motion in the World. So that, if all the 
Men and Animals in the World were Moving, which most part of them 
can do when they please; yet, still there would be no more Motion in 
the World, than there is in the Night-time, when they are at Rest; and, 
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what Motion they had when they were Moving, must be communicated to 
the AEther, when they are at rest. And, wheras Cartesius’s Skill in 
Geometry gave those Contrivences of his Witty Fancy all their Credit, 
this Author assures us, p. 15, that, from the beginning to the End of his 
Principles, there is not one Demonstration drawn from Geometry; or, 
indeed, any Demonstration at all, except every Thing illustrated by a 
Figure be a Demonstration; for, then, indeed, there may be enow of such 
Demonstrations produced in his Philosophical Works. Now, in Case 
this be so, then, it seems, Explications by Figures do serve Cartesius. 
and his Followers, for Demonstrations in Geometry, as well as Explica- 
tions by Words serve them for Demonstrations, or Proofs, in other Sci- 
ences.—He adds, that, His great fault was, that he made no Use at all of 
Geometry in Philosophy.—Nay, that His whole System was but one con- 
tinual Blunder, upon account of his negligence in that Point—That Galileo 
and Kepler have by the help of Geometry, discover’d Physical Truths, 
more worth than all Cartesius’s Volumes of Philosophy. He confutes his 
Vortices, by Mr Newton's Principles; who shews it impossible, upon many 
Accounts, that the Earth, and other Planets, should move in a Vortex. 
With which most Consummate Geometrician, I believe, none of the Car- 
tesians will be willing, or able, to grapple, or contend. And, were Cartesius 
now alive, perhaps he would have as much admired Him, as Himself, in 
his Life-time, was admir’d by others. He subjoins, that, His Notion of 
a Vortex being ruin’d, the whole Cartesian System must of necessity fall 
to the Ground: And, that World, whose Origination he pretended to have 
deduced from Mechanical Principles, must be a wild Chimera of his own 
Imagination. He affirms, that Cartesius’s Discourse about the Motion of 
the Moon, is so notoriously False, that there is no Almanack-maker, but 
can demonstrate the contrary. Farther, That the Cartesians pretend to 
give a True Account of all the Phaenomena in Nature; whilst they under- 
stand so very little, that they have not given us an Explication of any 
one thing:—And that Cartesius has blundered so much in the easiest, and 
most abstract things in Nature, that of the Seven Rules he has given of 
the Laws of Motion, there is but One of them True. Lastly, He affirms, 
that Cartesius’s Fancy of making a World by Mechanical Principles,— 
has given the Ignorant Athesists (for, so are, says he, most of that Per- 
suasion) some plausible Pretences for their Incredulity, without any real 
Ground. Where the Parenthesis lays such a Blemish on the Greater part 
of the Followers of Cartesius, and on his Doctrine, as occasioning it; 
that, as I have charitably endeavored, in divers places, to wipe off that 
Aspersion, and have taken their part, so, I am sorry to see now, that ’tis 
beyond my power to do it. I must own, that there have been many 
Vertuous Persons, Cartesians; but I am not so well vers’d in their Cata- 
logue, as to know, whether they, or the Atheists of that Persuasion, do 
make the Major Part. These are his present Objections against Des 
Cartes; and, by what I have read of this Learned Author, I know no Man 
more likely to make good what he has charged upon him, than he is. 

53. You see, Sir, how much it behoves the Cartesians to look to their 
hits, if they have any; and, to arm themselves against such brisk Attacks, 
tending to the Overthrow of all their Hypothesis by way of Geometry; 
which I have attempted to do by way of Logical, Physical, and Meta- 
physical Principles. For, if this Opposition to Cartesius, by Geometrical 
Arguments, should come to be a Confutation; then, since Mr Le Grand 
tells us, his Physicks is but a Part of the Mathematicks, his Credit, as a 
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Philosopher, will sink utterly; as I am inform’d, the Esteem of his Doc- 
trine does, by large degrees, in both the Universities; or rather, it is quite 
vanish’d out of one of them already. 

54. For my part, let them come off with the Geometricians as well 
as they can, I will not give them much Trouble; but, do sincerely de- 
clare, that if they can bring any one Evident Principle, either in Logick, 
Physicks or Metaphysicks, which they will vouch to have the Nature 
of a Principle in it; and prove that it abets any Point of their Doctrine. 
as ‘tis distinguished from ours, I will cross the Cudgels for the next 
Comer, and promise, never to oppose them more. Fairer Offer was never 
made; nor any Method ever propos’d, that shews a greater Sincerity of 
the Proposer in pursuing Truth, nor that can be more Decisive of a 
Philosophical Contest, in which half a Sheet of Paper will do the Busi- 
ness, aS well as whole Volumes. You see, Sir, I allow my Adversaries a 
large Field; out of which they may please to pick and cull what they like 
best, or judge they can best prove. If they know of any thing that grows 
there, which will bear the Test, and can approve it self by Principles. 
to be Evident Truth, they have free Liberty, and a Fair Occasion to do 
Right to themselves, and oblige the World: and, withall, they will do me 
an Especial Favour, (for which I shall not be Ungrateful,) in making me, 
by their Confutation, see a Truth I never knew before. This very Com- 
pendious Method, I say, will shorten Disputes, avoid all shew of Wrang- 
ling, which is grateful to no man; and, fially conclude the whole Cause. 
Or, if this does not please them; and, that it agrees not with their Genius 
to stand bringing Evident Proofs; then, let them but meerly name, or 
put down Categorically, any one Principle of theirs, which they judge to 
be the Strongest, and most Evident, of any they have; and, which they 
will vouch to be Influential upon the Cartesian Doctrine; and I will un- 
dertake to Demonstrate, that either it is no Principle, or, that it has no 
force to Prove any Point of their Doctrine, nor has any Influence upon 
it at all. In case this Rational Proposal (which, if both Parties do can- 
didly seek Truth, ought rather to be called an Overture of Peace, than 
a Challenge) be as friendly Accepted as it is meant, it must need draw 
upon us both the Eyes of all Learned Men who are Lovers of Truth, and 
are weary of long Disputes especially, if they be concern’d to know 
whether the so much fam’d Philosophy of Cartesius be Solidly Principl!'d. 
or only Extravagantly Witty: And, their Expectation will be strangely 
rais’d, to see what will be the Issue of a Controversie thus closely man- 
ag’d; our Philosophical Combat being, by this means brought to the Last 
Trial, and a Final Decision by Principles, which are the Arma Decretoria 
of Truth. For, if it shall hap to appear that Cartesius’s Doctrine has 
not so much as any One Principle, which is truly such, their Cause will 
be quite lost, past hopes of Recovery: But, if it subsists by Principles, then 
I must make them Satisfaction, by acknowledging publickly, that I have 
foolishly over-ween’d, and take the shame to my self, for my Rash Pre- 
sumption. We may confine our selves (as I said) to half a sheet of Paper: 
All shall be transacted by pure Dint of Reason; and, he that uses the least 
Uncivil Word to his Adversary, and falls into Passion, shall be held to 
have lost his Cause, and to be reduc’d to a Nonplus. Every Man, ac- 
quainted with Humane Affairs, knows that, in some Cases (Responsum 
non dictum) may be a sufficient Plea to justifie one who is to vindicate 
his Christian Credit, unjustly attack’d, without any Provocation given to 
his Opposer. It happens too, often times, that a Man cannot clear him- 
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self fully of those Blemishes with which he is aspers’d, but by laying 
them at the door of the Injurious Affronter; whose Faults, if they be 
Great Ones, cannot be so much as Nam’d but the Words which express 
them must needs sound harshly. Retorted Language, in such a Case, is 
only the Rebound of the Aggressor’s Violent Strokes, upon himself; and 
are not thrown at him, but only Reverberated from an Object incapable to 
receive their Impression. But, especially, such a Replier is Excusable, 
when he observes such a Temper and Measure, that he imputes no Impiety 
or Ir-religion to his Adversary; but rather, charitably excuses him from 
any such high crimes, even tho’ he had causlesly, and uncharitably, im- 
puted the same to himself; which (as I hope every Man will observe) 
is the Distinguishing Character between Mr. Le Grand’s Aggressive, and 
my Defensive. Nothwithstanding, however such a Carriage against an 
Assaulter may, in Prudence, seem sometimes unavoidable; yet, certainly, 
it is, in it self, neither Edifying to good Christians, Instructive to the 
Learned, nor Profitable to the Readers. Therefore, to avoid it for the 
future, and to clear Truth, which ought to be our only Care, I have thought 
fit to make this Fairest and Civillest Overture. If it be accepted neither 
Party, in case they do seek Truth, can be justly displeased. But if it be 
refus'd, and that my Opposers resolve to pursue their former Rude Meth- 
od, I shall hope that all wise and good Men will hold me Fxcus’d, (I 
dare say, your self will) if I decline the Ungrateful Task of Reciprocating 
the Saw of Contention; but let them still wrangle on contentedly to them- 
selves, and apply my Thoughts to better Things. 

55. It remains, Worthy Sir, that I beg your Pardon for Publishing 
this Paper, without acquainting you first with my Design. But, since you 
are not nam’d in it, it need not concern you in the least, unless you please 
your self. Besides, I have discours’d with other Cartesians, of your Pro- 
fession, upon the same Subject; and, added, for their sakes, some Pas- 
sages, which, otherwise, had not needed: So that it cannot Particularize 
you, in the least. And, since this Paper has no other Tendency, but to 
clear Truth, I have reason to presume, that your Candour would not have 
been displeas’d at it. I intreat you to do me that Justice in your Thoughts, 
as not to interpret this Address, by way of Letter, to be a kind of Chal- 
lenge, or Provocation. I am too well acquainted with the Study and 
Practise, in which you are so Laudably and Successfully employ’d. to 
think it can allow you any Leasure for an Avocation so Impertinent to 
your Proper and precise Business. I hope my (Idea Cartesianae Ex- 
pensae) may give you Satisfaction in divers other Points. But, I must 
bespeak your Pardon, while you peruse it, for the many Errata. It hap- 
pend’d, that the Compositor understood no Latin; and (besides other 
Faults) in two or three places, he hapt to put in what I had blotted out 
in amending my Copy; and, my Circumstances were such, that I could 
not always be in Town, to correct the Press, I am, 


Honoured SIR, 
Your Sincere Friend, 
and Humble Servant, 
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CHARACTERS AND UNIVERSALS: 
A Criticism or Mr. G. F. Stout’s View 


PROPOSE to discuss in this paper the view of Mr. Stout on 

characters and universals which he propounded in his Hertz 
Lecture, The Nature of Universals and Propositions. His theory 
was later made the subject of a symposium, under the title “Are 
Characteristics of Particulars Things Universal or Particular?” 
in which, besides Messrs. G. E. Moore and G. Dawes Hicks, Mr. 
Stout himself participated. In the symposium, even after the 
criticism of Mr. Moore, Mr. Stout upheld the same view which 
he advocated in the Hertz lecture; and I do not know if he has 
now deviated from his original position. As Mr. Stout holds a 
prominent position in contemporary British philosophy, his view on 
an important subject always deserves some consideration. More- 
over I have met some professors of philosophy who think that the 
view of Mr. Stout is essentially right, whereas my own opinion 
is that we cannot find any justification for his view in our thought 
and experience. So I believe a fresh consideration of the subject 
will not be unprofitable for those who agree with Mr. Stout as well 
as for those who differ from him. 

Let me first briefly state the traditional view together with the 
view of Mr. Stout which is opposed to it. It is generally believed 
that qualities and relations, as such, are universals. The same 
relation may relate distinct and separate sets of terms, and the 
same quality may be common to many distinct particular things. 
“A plurality of particular things, sharing a common character, is 
a logical class.” The unity of a class is constituted by the identity 
of some character which is found in different things. The common 
quality is one and the same in different objects. There is no 
plurality in the quality corresponding to the plurality of particular 
things which possess it. 
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This view of the singleness of characters, whether qualities or 
relations, is regarded by Mr. Stout as fundamentally wrong. In 
his opinion a “character characterising a concrete thing or indi- 
vidual is as particular as the thing or individual which it charac- 
terises.” “Of two billiard balls each has its own particular round- 
ness separate and distinct from that of the other, just as the billiard 
balls themselves are distinct and separate” (The Nature of Univer- 
sals and Propositions, p. 4). When it is said that roundness is a 
character common to all billiard balls, what is really meant, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stout, is that each of them has a character which is a 
particular instance of a certain general kind or class of characters 
which we call roundness. The position that characters are as 
particular as the concrete things which they characterise is com- 
mon to Mr. Stout and the nominalists. But he differs from them 
in maintaining that the distributive unity of a class or kind is an 
ultimate and unanalysable type of unity. By the term universal he 
means this unity. So although he does not find any universal in 
things which are constituted by their particular qualities, he does 
not reject the universal as such; he only equates it with the dis- 
tributive unity of a class. 

Before I state my reasons which incline me to think that Mr. 
Stout has taken up an untenable position, it would be better to 
explain the meanings of certain terms which are apt to be misun- 
derstood and so lead to confusion. 

By ‘universal’ we mean that which exists in its sameness in more 
than one object. That which is particular exists in one thing 
only. This distinction between universal and particular is as- 
sumed when we raise the question whether characters are particular 
or universal. When it is held that the character of a thing is par- 
ticular, what is meant is that it belongs to one particular object and 
to one only; it would be universal if it belonged in the same way 
to several objects. A class is to be distinguished from a universal. 
A class is always constituted by several members, so that there 
must always be some diversity within it; whereas a universal is an 
indivisible unity and does not admit of any diversity within itself. 
Since a class is constituted by its different members, it exists in a 
sense in more than one object. But it does not exist in its same- 
ness in different members. The class as such is not in any one of 
them taken by itself but in them all taken together. So the relation 
between universal and particular is not the relation between a class 
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and its members. A universal is true of any one of the particulars 
to which it belongs, in a way in which a class cannot be true of 
any one of its members. 

We may take from Mr. Stout that a character is that which 
can be predicated of something else. But merely from this we do 
not understand what sort of entity is exactly meant by character 
nor do we get a clear clue as to whether a character need or need 
not be universal. There are various sorts of entities that are used 
as predicates. We say, ‘This is a cow,’ ‘This is red,’ ‘It is running.’ 
We even say ‘This is so and so.’ In each of these cases we predi- 
cate something and so have a character to deal with. In the first 
proposition what is predicated is a generic character; in the second, 
it is a quality; in the third, it is an action, while in the fourth, we 
have only a specific character which does not belong to more than 
one object, and nobody can pretend that the character in this last 
instance is universal. But as Mr. Stout claims that all characters 
are particular, his position will be completely undermined if it can 
be shown that there is at least one entity which must be recognised 
as a character and which belongs in the same sense to more than 
one individual. 

Let us now see what exactly is predicated in the first two prop- 
ositions mentioned above, in order to see the nature of characters 
revealed in them. When we say ‘This is a cow,’ we use the indefi- 
nite article ‘a’ merely in conformity with a grammatical usage. 
When our purpose is not to point out the number of the cows that 
are before us but merely to show whether the object before us is a 
cow or a buffalo or a horse, we may as well say ‘This is cow,’ and 
it will fully serve our purpose. Now what is predicated in ‘This 
is cow,’ is not the particular cow which is there. The particular 
cow before us is the subject of which something is predicated. But 
that which is predicated cannot itself be the thing of which it 
is predicated. When we remember that what is predicated is always 
a character which belongs to the thing characterised by it, we can 
at once see that what is predicated in the above proposition can 
never be the cow itself which is identical with, and does not belong 
to, the subject of the proposition. In our opinion it is cowhood 


"which is predicated here. Similarly in ‘This is red,’ the predicated 


character is the abstract quality of redness and not the red patch 
of colour which we see before us. We may therefore take it for 
granted that cowhood and redness are some of the characters 
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which are predicated of things and are supposed to be contained 
in them. 

If by characters we can mean such abstract qualities as cow- 
hood, redness etc., then it appears easy to see that at least some 
characters must be universal. Mr. Stout himself admits that 
characters are abstract (Relativity, Logic and Mysticism, p. 114). 
But what is our idea of an abstract quality? How do we arrive 
at it? I am of the opinion that the distinction between a thing and 
its quality does not arise at all so long as we view the thing in its 
concrete particularity and undivided unity. In order to be able to 
think of the thing as something with a quality, we should be able 
to create a division within the thing, we should be able, that is, to 
distinguish some aspect of it as separable in thought from the thing 
itself. But there will be no provocation for any such act of differ- 
entiation so long as we are left with a single thing which exhibits 
no points of community or difference with anything else. When a 
thing agrees with some others in some respect, the point of agree- 
ment becomes for us detachable in thought from the thing itself, 
inasmuch as the common point is available in several objects and 
is not exclusively confined to any one of them. Thus when we see 
a number of red things, we find that they all agree in the possession 
of a particular colour. The possession of the particular colour 
is not the exclusive property of any one of these things, and, as it 
is not completely identified with any one of them, it becomes dis- 
tinguishable from the things themselves. This distinguishable 
character we signify by the name of the abstract quality redness. 

If this is how we arrive at our ideas of abstract qualities, then 
it appears reasonable to suppose that they are universal, even 
when they serve as predicable characters of particular things. If 
our idea of anything as an abstract quality requires that we should 
be able to distinguish it from the thing itself which possesses it 
and if, further, such distinction is preceded by our recognition of 
the distinguished quality as being the same in different objects, 
then the very fact that an abstract quality can be a character should 
make it evident that there must be some characters at least which 
are universal. 

If it is admitted, as is done by Mr. Stout, that a character is 
something abstract, it should also be admitted that it is something 
which cannot be apprehended by the sense but has to be conceived 
by thought. We call a quality abstract because it has been separ- 
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ated by thought from the thing to which it belongs. The distinc- 
tion from the thing is the essential mark of an abstract quality 
and this distinction cannot be perceived by any of our senses. The 
relation between a thing and its quality is not a sensible but only an 
intelligible relation; and without this relation, we cannot grasp 
anything as an abstract quality. We sometimes speak of sensible 
qualities but it only means that if the senses were not there, they 
would not be known; it does not mean that as qualities they are 
apprehended by the senses. Now, if abstract qualities are only 
thinkable and not sensible, they cannot have any trace of particu- 
larity about them, because the merely particular as such cannot be 
introduced in thought nor expressed in language. When we think 
of redness as an abstract quality, we do not think of any particu- 
larity incidental to its being present in particular things. In our 
idea of redness, no additional content, corresponding to its supposed 
particularity, can be found over and above what is expressed by 
redness merely. This goes to show that thinkable characters, 
such as redness, cowhood, etc., have no particularity about them 
but are always to be understood as universal. 

We can assert the proposition ‘This is red’ with equal truth in 
connection with a very vast number of objects. If words are used 
to carry some sense, the same words should convey the same sense. 
If we get the idea of some quality from the words ‘is red,’ 1n one 
instance, the idea of the very same quality should be brought to our 
mind when we hear the same words used in a different instance. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see the meaning and purpose of using 
the same expressions in different connexions. In our opinion the 
use of the same expression is justified only by the presence of the 
same predicable character in different instances. 

Let us see what alternative explanation Mr. Stout has to offer 
for our assertion of a common quality of two different things. 
When we say that both A and B are round, even supposing that 
roundness is absolutely specific, “What we assert,’ according to 
Mr. Stout, “is that some particular example of an absolutely spe- 
cific sort of quality belongs to A, and that a particular example of 
the same sort of quality belongs to B. We do not assert that it is 
the same instance of roundness in general which belongs to both” 
(Relativity, Logic and Mysticism, p. 117). 

This interpretation of the simple fact that both A and B are 
round seems to be very confusing. \What belongs to A and is 
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predicated of it when we say ‘A is round,’ is spoken of here as an 
example or instance. We generally think of an instance as some- 
thing concrete, and so it is difficult to reconcile our idea of a char- 
acter, which is abstract, with that of an instance. However that 
may be, if A gives us an instance of the quality roundness, the 
quality itself must be found in it. Otherwise how can we say 
that it is an instance of that quality? Soif A and B are to give us 
instances of the same quzlity, the same quality must be present in 
them both. At the very least there must be some sameness between 
them. This can be expressed only by saying that they possess a 
common character in a literal sense. 

We are supposed to find in A and B instances of the same sort 
of quality and not of the same quality. Mr. Stout seems to use the 
word ‘sort’ in the sense of a class (Hertz Lecture, p. 5), so that 
‘instances of the same sort of quality’ may be rendered as ‘instances 
of the same class of qualities.” But this gives rise to many difficul- 
ties. A class consists of a number of members. So if anything is 
to be an instance of a class, it should show forth a multiplicity of 
membership within itself. But the roundness of A seems to be a 
simple quality and as such it can never be an instance of a class of 
qualities. Mr. Stout sometimes speaks of characters as members 
of a class. But if the roundness of A is only a member of the 
class of roundness, it can never be an instance of that class, because 
a member of a class is not surely an instance of the class. 

Can we really think of roundness as a class? A class should 
certainly exhibit some distinction of membership within itself. 
Otherwise why shou!d we call it a class and not a single quality 
or individual? But it appears impossible to imagine any distin- 
guishable roundness as within roundness as such. 

Moreover when it is admitted that roundness is absolutely spe- 
cific, it should be seen that we cannot further specify it. But if 
this is so, how can we particularise it in different instances? Tor 
we cannot particularise a thing without making it more specific. 

It is usual with us to say that A is round and B is round. 
According to Mr. Stout, when we say ‘A is round,’ we mean that 
some particular instance of a specific sort of quality belongs to A, 
and when we say ‘B is round,’ we mean that a particular instance 
of the same sort of quality belongs to B. Now, in reality there is 
no such thing as ‘some particular instance.’ Our knowledge of 
things may at times be indefinite, but things themselves are quite 
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an } definite. We may not exactly know what a particular thing is, 
1e- | but we have no doubt that it is exactly and definitely what it really 
ir- | is. So what is asserted in saying that A is round cannot be that 
at ; some indefinite character belongs to A but that A has the particular 
he {| character which we think can be expressed by ‘is round.’ Similar- 
ay fly, in saying ‘B is round,’ we should mean that B has the particular 
us} character which is expressed by ‘is round.’ But since, according to 
in ; Mr. Stout, the character which B has is never the character which 
en A has, we are faced with the strange anomaly that one and the 





a same expression is used to mean two entirely different characters. 

To say that the same expression is used because the characters 
rt belong to the same class or are instances of the same sort of quality, 
1e is to suggest that there is some sameness in the characters them- 
at selves, by virtue of their membership in the same class, which 
eS justifies the use of the same expression. But this would amount 
1- to the admission that, as members of the same class, they must 
1S share in a common character, since membership in the class can be 
f truly predicated of each of the characters. It may be said that the 
a membership of one character is different from that of another. 
f But to push difference and particularity further into membership 

even, is to confess that there can be no rea! basis for the use of the 

same expression. We have to ask whether or not two things belong 
e to the same class in the same sense. If they do, they must thereby 

come into possession of a common character. If they do not, there 
d is no intelligible sense in saying that both of them belong to the 
same class. From all this it is clear that, on Mr. Stout’s own 
y showing, if the proposition ‘A is round’ is true, then the proposi- 


- tion ‘B is round’ cannot be true in the same sense. If, however, 
both propositions are true in the same sense, we cannot but believe 
- that there must be something common between A and B. 

j Mr. Stout distinguishes his position from that of the nominalists 
r by saying that for him the universal is a distributive unity whereas 
for the nominalists there are no universals at all. But as Mr. 
Dawes Hicks has pointed out, Mr. Stout cannot really escape 
from the difficulties of nominalism even by his theory of the dis- 
tributive unity of a class. The universal as a class cannot be 
‘known unless all the members of the class are known; but since it 
is not possible to know all the particular members of a class, the 
universal should remain unknown and unknowable. Mr. Stout 
maintains that the concept of the distributive unity is ultimate and 
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unanalysable. However that may be, the phrase ‘the distributive 
unity of a class’ must bring some definite meaning to our minds. 
I am not sure if Mr. Stout has made his meaning of the phrase 
very clear. Is the unity severally available in each member of the 
class? Or is it to be had only in the class taken as a whole? If 
we accept the former alternative, we shall have to admit, contrary 
to Mr. Stout’s hypothesis, that there is something common between 
two members of the same class. The second alternative, which 
really means that the unity in question is constituted by all the 
different members of the class, raises its own difficulties. In the 
first place, nowhere can we find any instance of this unity, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to find at any one place all the different members 
formed into a unity. Nothing, e. g., can give us an instance of 
shape, because all the different shapes forming a unity can nowhere 
be found. Secondly, the members of a class are not constant; 
they come into existence and go out of it. If by the unity of a 
class we mean the unity of its members at any particular time, the 
unity so defined, i. e. as constituted by the members existing at the 
time, may be lost at the next moment by the disappearance of some 
of its members. Such a unity will be useless for all particular 
purposes. And have we got or can we form any unified idea of a 
class in this sense? Thirdly, when the members are thought of as 
distinct particulars, can we really think of them as a unity unless 
we can find out in them some point of community which, being 
present in each, overrides their difference and particularity. 

Mr. Stout rejects the traditional view because he finds certain 
difficulties with regard to it. Let us see how far these difficulties 
are real. His first difficulty seems to be that the traditional view 
requires that one and the same quality should be present in two 
different things. But he argues that two things cannot be known 
as separate substances, unless the qualities of the one are known to 
be locally separate from those of the other (Hertz Lecture, p. 8). 
But what necessity is there that qualities should be locally separate 
when the things of which they are the characters are locally separ- 
ated? It may be, as indeed it is, the special distinction of qualities 
that they can be present in different things without themselves 
becoming different. 

The real point in Mr. Stout’s objection can be appreciated only 
when it is viewed in the light of its metaphysical presupposition. 
In Mr. Stout’s opinion, a substance is nothing apart from its qual- 
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ities. ‘A substance is a complex unity ...... including within it 
all characters truly predicable of it. To be predicable of it is to be 
contained within it” (Hertz Lecture, p. 11). Now if a substance 
is only a unity of its qualities, then it appears plausible to think 
that the particularity of a substance is to be determined only by the 
particularity of its qualities. Since substances are particular and 
enjoy separate existence from one another, it appears reasonable 
to suppose that the qualities contained in them are also particular. 

But it may not be true that a substance is only a unity of its 
qualities. When it is said that substance is a unity of its qualities, 
what exactly is meant by the term ‘unity?’ It is evident that unity 
does not here mean substance or quality. It can only stand for a 
characteristic relation, so that to say that a substance is a unity of 
its qualities is to say that qualities viewed in a particular relation 
give us the notion of substance. This represents an attempt to 
explain substances in terms of qualities. We are called upon to 
imagine that what in reality is there is only qualities. A number 
of qualities when viewed in a particular relation takes the name of 
substance. But when we know that qualities, being abstract, lack 
self-subsistence, we cannot hope to evolve a self-subsistent sub- 
stance merely by relating qualities in a particular way. When it is 
recognised that characters are abstract (Hertz Lecture, p. 11), and 
that concreteness is the distinction of all substances, it should be 
admitted that we can never get at the idea of a substance merely 
by uniting characters. It cannot be said that concreteness is the 
meaning of unity, when we say that a substance is a unity of its 
qualities, because characters being abstract, a unity of characters 
in the sense of a concreteness of characters would be a mere self- 
contradiction. Nothing is proved by saying that a substance is 
nothing apart from its qualities. It may as well be said that a 
quality is nothing apart from its substance. 

If a substance is not a mere unity of its qualities, its particu- 
larity need not be dependent upon the particularity of its qualities. 
It may be due to its substantiality, to its nature as a substance. 
We may even grant that the group of qualities which a substance 


_ possesses determines its particularity in the sense that the group as 


a whole is nowhere else to be found. But we are not bound to 
admit that each quality is unique and particular, and private to the 
thing which has it. Even if it-be a fact that substances are mere 
unities of qualities, it is not indisputably clear why one and the 
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same quality should not form part of two or more unities. One 
and the same thing may very well be a member of different wholes 
without thereby losing its identity. 

According to the traditional view, ‘shape is a single quality 
numerically identical in round shapes and square shapes.’ Mr. 
Stout finds this to be “a frightfully difficult view to understand.” 
“If it is right,” he says, “we ought to be able to discern in a square 
shape two qualities, squareness and shape. Speaking for myself, 
I can do nothing of the sort. The squareness is identical with the 
shape” (Relativity, Logic and Mysticism, p. 118). I confess I 
see no difficulty in thinking of something as possessing both shape 
and squareness. When we say that a thing has shape, what is 
predicated is the abstract character of ‘shapiness’ and not the con- 
crete configuration in space describing the particular contour of 
the thing. ‘Shapiness’ being a different character from square, 
and there being no incompatibility between them, I do not see why 
they should not both be asserted of one and the same thing. Of 
one and the same thing we say that it 1s a tree as well as that it is 
a substance. If treehood and substantiality can remain together, 
why not shape and squareness? We can assert the proposition 
(i) ‘A has shape’ without asserting (ii), that ‘A is square.’ The 
proposition (1) has got quite intelligible meaning which is not iden- 
tical with the meaning of the proposition (ii), although the former 
can be deduced from the latter. Shape as such is never identical 
with squareness ; if it were so, we should never be able to say of 
any round thing that it has shape. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
(First Circular) 


In accordance with the arrangement made by the Permanent International 
Committee in 1926, the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy will meet 
in September 1930 at Oxford. 


The date of the Congress will be September Ist to 6th, 1930. 
The recognised languages will be English, French, German and Italian. 


The programme of the Congress will follow the lines of the Programme 
for the Sixth International Congress held in America in 1926. The Sessions will 
be arranged in four Divisions, A. Metaphysics, B. Logic and Epistemology, C. 
Ethics and Political Philosophy, D. History of Philosophy. Each Division will 
have one general meeting, and each Section a special meeting. The papers will 
be read by specially invited delegates from the various countries. The number 
of speakers to be fixed beforehand cannot exceed for a Divisional general 
meeting 4 or for a Sectional special meeting 3. The time allotted to papers 
will be 20 minutes each. 


Membership in the Congress will include Active Members and Associate 
Members (the families of Active Members). The fee for Active Members will 
be £1. and for Associate Members 10/—. Active Members will be entitled to 
a copy of the Proceedings. 

All correspondence regarding the Congress should be addressed to Mr. A. 
H. Hannay, Secretary and Treasurer, 40, Well Walk, Hampstead, London, 
N. W. 3. 

The detailed plans for the Congress and arrangements for accommodation 
will be announced later. 


For the Organizing Committee, 


J. A. SMITH, Chairman. 
A. H. HANNAY, Secretary. 
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The Story of Oriental Philosophy. By L. Apvams Beck (E. Barrington). ' 
New York, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1928. Pp. viiit429. $5. 7 
Though deficient as to both the finer analysis and the orderly presentation — 
of leading ideas, and though exhibiting enthusiasm rather than critical acumen / 
or sober appraisal, this volume will be of value in inducting the uninitiate into 
the spirit and thought life of India and China, and in giving him a glimpse also | 
of certain Tibetan, Persian and Japanese teachings. Particularly fascinating © 
are the accounts of the Buddha and of Confucius which together comprise about + 
one-third of the book. 


The Moral Self. By C. L. Sherman. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1927. 3 
Pp. X + 365. 
According to its author, this book is designed to meet the need for a text | 
which will bring ethics within the grasp of the average undergraduate, and 
which will contain the essentials of moral judgment together with a practical 7 
solution of the problems of the moral self. The first seven of its ten chapters 
set forth the biological, psychological and sociological factors which condition 
the emergence and content of character; the last three describe the nature of 
moral judgment plus some of the broader implications of moral selfhood. To 
dispel the cloud of abstraction that enshrouds much of our moralizing is desir- 
able, but we doubt whether much is gained in this direction by translating 
ethics into the language of educational psychology. 


Illustrations of the Methods of Reasoning. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 338. $2.00. 

Professor Robinson’s book fills a long felt need on the part of teachers 
of logic for a collection of problems illustrating deductive and inductive rea- 
soning. The examples are fresh and stimulating. They are chosen widely 
but carefully from the various fields of knowledge. While the order of chap- 
ters follows the standard texts in logic, the exposition of the methods is suf- 
ficiently brief to allow the instructor to present the theory in his particular 
manner. Appendix I reprints Book III, Chap. VIII of Mill’s A System of 
Logic and Appendix II reprints Tyndall’s The Scientific Use of the Imagina- 
tion, both of which are valuable for purposes of collateral reading. 


Dialectic. By Mortimer J. Adler. New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1927. 
Pp. ix+265. $3.50. 

By dialectc the author means a distinctive method, significantly different 
from that of the mathematician or the empirical scientist, but exemplified 
when men are engaged in disputes or when one seeks the pros and cons of 
ideas and theories. “It is an intellectual process in which all men engage in- 
sofar as they undertake to be critical of their own opinions, or the opinions 
of others, and are willing to face the difficulties that arise in communication 
because of the opposition and conflict of diverse insights.” Thus it is the 
method par excellence of philosophy, which, indeed, is declared to be “nothing 
more or less than dialectic.” Philosophy, the book concludes, “is the emanci- 
pation of the intellect and the cultivation of the cosmic spirit. It may also be 
a way of becoming sensitive to life, a way of becoming sensitive to the differ- 
ences and oppositions which pervade the human world because it is wrought 
not only of brute things but with meanings in discourse.” 











